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THE STORY OF ROBERT DEVEREUX, 
EARL OF ESSEX. 
(Continued.) 
THE QUEEN’S RING. 


HE story of the ring said to have been given by 
T the Queen to Essex as a pledge to help him in 
his last extremity, has been retold by many 
writers to the present time, but recently has been 
declared to be a fiction. In seeking reasons for this 
it appears that the story has been told of two rings, 
and that neither Howell nor the Helmingham MS. 
mention the ring at all. The latter seems to be the 
principal reason urged for discrediting the story, and 
is a novel way of establishing a negative to one 
acquainted with that useful chronicler, Howell, for 
we well know that there were many true occurrences 
which he did not record. The lack of mention in the 
Helmingham MS. is an equally unfortunate citation. 
That the objection urged by those who discredit the 
story fail to settle the question, rests upon as good 
authority as Judge Stephen, who firmly expresses 
his confidence in the truth of the tradition in these 
words, ‘‘ There is at Helminghama portrait of Essex’s 
daughter, Lady Frances Devereux, wearing the jewel 
in an earring, and in case this does not convince my 
readers, I may add that the jewel itself, a ring with a 
lock of hair, which may once have been red, hanging 
from it, is now at Ham House, the property of the 
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Earl of Dysart.” (State Trials, H. L. Stephen, p. 81, 
Vol. 3. London, 1902). Let us endeavour to trace 
the story to its source. 

The first recorded account of the ring is given by 
Aubery de Maurier, French ambassador to Holland, 
who had it from Sir Dudley Carleton, the English 
ambassador there under Elizabeth’s successor. Car- 
leton returned from his embassy in 1618. That the 
story was in circulation at an early date appears from 
an allusion to it by Clarendon in a book (Disparity be- 
tween the Earl of Essex and the Duke of Buckingham), 
supposed to have been written while at Magdalen 
College, where he matriculated in 1621. The best 
account is by Lady Elizabeth Spelman, the great- 
grand-daughter of Sir Robert Cary, who attended 
upon Queen Elizabeth during her last days. She says, 
““ When the Countess of Nottingham was dying, she 
sent to entreat the Queen to visit her, as she had 
something to reveal before she could die in peace. 
On the Queen’s coming, Lady Nottingham told her 
that when the Earl of Essex was lying under sentence 
of death, he was desirous to ask Her Majesty’s mercy 
in the manner she had prescribed during the height 
of his favour. Being doubtful of those about him, 
and unwilling to trust any of them, he called a boy 
whom he saw passing beneath his window, and whose 
appearance pleased him, and engaged him to carry 
the ring, which he threw down to him, to the Lady 
Scrope, a sister of Lady Nottingham, and a friendof 
the Earl, who was also in attendance on the Queen, and 
to beg her to present it to Her Majesty. The boy, 
by mistake, took it to Lady Nottingham, who showed 
it to her husband in order to take his advice. The 
Earl forbade her to carry it to the Queen, or return any 
answer to the message, but desired her to retain the 
ring. Lady Nottingham having made this confession, 
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entreated the Queen’s forgiveness; but Elizabeth 
exclaiming, ‘‘ God may forgive you, but I never can!” 
left the room in great emotion, and was so much agitated 
and distressed that she refused to go to bed, nor 
would she for a long time take any sustenance.” 

This ring has descended in one unbroken succession 
to Rev. Lord John Thynne from Lady Frances Devereux 
afterwards Duchess of Somerset, who was the daughter 
of the Earl of Essex. It bears the head, in relief, of 
Queen Elizabeth, engraved on a sardonyx; the 
sides are chased and the underside of the seal is blue 
enamel. That it was not mentioned in the will of the 
Duchess of Somerset is no proof against its genuine- 
ness, as it had doubtless been given already to her 
daughter, Mary, wife of the Earl of Winchilsea, who 
passed it on to her daughter, Francis, wife of Thomas 
Thynne, Viscount Weymouth. 

That there is another ring which has been called 
the Essex ring is not strange ; it would be strange if 
there were not several. This ring is said to have 
belonged to the Queen of Scots, who gave it to 
Queen Elizabeth. In some unexplained way it is 
said to have passed into the possession of Charles 
First, who, its owner claims, gave it to Sir Thomas 
Warner, a West India adventurer. Its present owner 
is one of his descendants. Its title to validity is too 
shadowy for serious consideration. 

When the cipher story appeared, which mentioned 
the ring, one of the first things seized upon by 
Stratfordians was this, and they hastily raised the 
objections which we have cited. Even should the 
cipher story be disproved, we believe that the reader 
will conclude, that the story of the Queen’s ring has 
sufficiently clear evidence in its favour to keep it out 
of the obscurity of merely popular tradition. 


JAMES PHINNEY BAXTER. 
13* 


BACON’S DEALINGS WITH MARKS 
DOLA LE, 


HE history of Francis Bacon’s transactions 
with the estate in Essex called Marks, in 
which Lady Anne Bacon had a life interest, 

may be gathered from the deeds enrolled at the 
Record Office, which include a voluntary conveyance 
by Lady Anne to Francis in 1584, four mortgages by 
Francis to George Harvey for £1,300, extending over 
a period of four years from 1592, and finally the sale of 
the estate to Harvey for £1,500 in 1596. 

The first deed, dated the 5th January, 1584, is a 
conveyance of the Marks estate by Lady Anne to 
Francis, “for the natural love and affection she 
beareth toward the said Francis, her son,’”’ and it con- 
tains the condition that if at any time Lady Anne shall 
pay to Francis the sum of ten shillings the grant shall 
be void. Apparently, the object of this condition in the 
deed was to preclude Francis from selling the estate, 
but it is clear that it did not prevent him from raising 
money on it by way of mortgage, or it may be that 
Lady Anne consented to the mortgage, as suggested by 
Mr. Smedley. 

The first mortgage of the estate took place on the 
26th April, 1592, when Francis borrowed {1,300 from 
George Harvey. The money was due at the end of 
twelve months, but owing to financial difficulties 
Francis, being unable to repay the loan, was anxious to 
sell the estate to the mortgagee. On the 16th April, 
1593, when the money was becoming due, Anthony 
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wrote to Lady Anne, telling her that Francis was 
desirous of selling the estate to Harvey, but that he 
was precluded from doing so unless Lady Anne would 
consent “‘ to bestow the whole interest in Marks upon 
him.”’ Anthony further explains that if Lady Anne 
withholds her consent to the proposed sale, Francis 
“ will be put to a very shrewd plunge either to forfeit 
his reversion to Harvey or else to undersell it very 
much.” (Sped., Vol. I., p. 243.) 

Unfortunately for the brothers, Lady Anne did 
withhold her consent, except upon a condition which 
Francis would not accept, “‘ that is, that he make and 
give me (Lady Anne) a true note of all his debts and 
leave me the whole order and receipt of all his money 
for his land to Harvey, and the just payment of all his 
debts thereby.” 

In consequence of this impasse the loan was re- 
newed, and a fresh mortgage was executed on the 
26th April, 1593. The renewal of the mortgage, how- 
ever, did not bring grist to the mill, but merely post- 
poned the day of reckoning for another twelve months, 
i.e., until the 26th April, 1594. 

Other measures, therefore, were necessary for 
providing money for the brothers, and on the 4th Sep- 
tember, 1593, Anthony and Francis sold 1,800 acres in 
the Counties of Herts., Essex and Cambridgeshire— 
including the Barley estate—for the sum of £3,380, to 
John Spencer, then described as “ of Bishopsgate 
Street, citizen and alderman,” but in the following year 
created Knight and Lord Mayor of London. 

The money received from Alderman Spencer enabled 
Francis to pay off the mortgage on Marks, and the 
deed was cancelled in the following June. After an 
interval of some twelve months, during which Marks 
remained unencumbered, another mortgage to Harvey 
for £1,300 took place, on the 18th May, 1595, and this 
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was cancelled on the 16th November in the same year. 
The money was not paid, but on the same day a fresh 
mortgage was executed, which provided for the repay- 
ment of the loan on the 24th May, 1596. 

In addition to this liability to pay the debt of £1,300 
to Harvey in May, Francis had borrowed {£1,000 on the 
mortgage of ‘‘ certain marsh lands,” and the money 
was due on the 24th March, 1596. (Sped., Vol. 2, 
p. 28.) 

At the beginning of 1596, therefore, the outlook was 
serious. Two mortgages of {1,300 and £1,000 respec- 
tively would have to be redeemed in a few months, or 
the mortgaged estates must be parted with at a con- 
siderable loss. The marsh ‘lands were valued at 
£1,700, and Francis had succeeded in finding “‘ a man in 
the city,” who agreed to purchase them for {1,600. 
But at the eleventh hour the “ City man ”’ raised some 
question as to the title and declined to be bound by 
his bargain. In desperation, Francis wrote to his 
“good friends,” the money-lenders, Maynard and 
Hicks, and implored their assistance, offering as 
collateral security his lease of Twickenham Park, 
which had been granted to him by the Queen on the 
17th November in the previous year. (Sped., Vol. 2, 

. 28.) 

: The moneylenders may have found the money for 
the redemption of the marsh lands, but they did not 
provide sufficient to save the Marks estate. When the 
time arrived for payment of the £1,300 to Harvey, 
Francis was unable to find the money, and he was 
forced to consent to a sale of the property for £1,500. 
The deed of sale is dated the 20th May, 1596, when 
the mortgage deed was cancelled, and apparently 
Francis received from Harvey the balance of £200 in 
cash. 


Deeds Relating to Marks Estate. IgI 


Date. Nature of Conveyance. Close Rolls. 


5th Jan., 1584.|\Conveyance of Marks by Lady|38 Eliz., Pt. 2. 
Anne Bacon to Francis 
Bacon, with condition. 
26th Ap., 1592.|Mortgage of Marks by Francis/34_,, ia el 
Bacon to Geo. Harvey for 
£1,300. 
(Cancelled 1st May, 1593.) 
2nd May, 1593.|Mortgage of Marks by Francis/37__,, GP 


COPY OF INDENTURE 38 ELIZ. Pr. 2 (No. 1,518). 


THIS INDENTURE made the 5th day of Jan. in the 
26th year of the reign of our sovereign Lady Queen Elizabeth. 

. . Between the Lady Anne Bacon widow late wife 
of the Rt. Hon. Sir Nicholas Bacon, Knt., late Lord Keeper of 
the Great Seal deceased of the one part, and Francis Bacon of 
Gray’s Inn in the County of Middlesex, Esquire, one of the 
sons of the said Sir Nicholas and Lady Anne of the other part 
WITNESSETH that the said Dame Anne Bacon for the natural 
love and affection she beareth toward the said Francis her son 
and for divers other good reasons, causes and considerations 
her moving, hath granted and surrendered and by these 
presents doth fully and clearly grant and surrender unto the 
said Francis Bacon and his heirs all that the Manor of Marke 
with the appurtenances in the County of Essex and all that 
manor messuage and tenement with the appurtenances called 
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the Red Lion in Romford in the said County of Essex and all 
and singular the messuages, lands, tenements and heredita- 
ments of the said Lady Anne Bacon, in Hornechurch, Dagnam 
Romford and Howering-at-Bower in the said County of Essex 
with all and singular their appurtenances together with all 
the right title and estate and interest of the said Lady Anne 
Bacon of, in and to the same or any part thereof Provided 
always that if the said Lady Anne Bacon or her assigns at any 
time hereafter during her natural life shall well and truly 
consent and pay or lawfully tender unto the said Francis 
Bacon, his heirs and assigns or to any other to his use the sum 
of ten shillings of lawful English money at or within the 
mansion or dwelling house of the said Lady Anne Bacon 
commonly called Gorhambury in the County of Herts, that 
then and at all times of such payment or tender this present 
grant and surrender of the said Manor of Marke and other 
the premises with their appurtenances to be utterly void frus- 
trate and of no force or effect and that it shall be lawful for the 
said Lady Anne Bacon to enter into the same asin her former 
estate everything being contained herein to the contrary 
thereof in any wise notwithstanding. IN WITNESS, é&c. 
MEMORANDUM that on the 18th February in the thirty- 
eighth year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth the aforesaid 
Lady Anne Bacon widow acknowledged the aforesaid 
Indenture and all and singular in the same contained and set 
forth in the form aforesaid. 


COPY OF STATE PAPERS Dom. Jas. 1, Jan. 31st, 1607-8. 


‘‘ A warrant at the suit of Sir Francis Bacon to William 
Cooke of Hynam, in the County of Gloucester, Knight, John 
Constable of Grays Inn, in the County of Middlesex, and 
Thomas Hedley, Esquire, Thomas Underwood and John 
Younger, Gent., of His Majesty’s reversion or remainder of 
certain lands and Tenements in the County of Herts., as were 
assured by Sir Nicholas Bacon, Knight, late Lord Keeper of 
the Great Seal, to his sons Anthony Bacon, Esquire, and Sir 
Francis Bacon in tail, the remainder to himself and his heirs 
which descended from him to Sir Nicholas Bacon, eldest son, 
who conveyed the same remainder to the late Queen Elizabeth, 
her heirs and assigns, with the condition that if he paid {100 
the said grant should be void which was apparently done to 
bar the said Sir Francis to dispose of the said land which other- 
wise by law he might have done. Subscribed by Mr. Attor- 
ney.’’—(State Papers Domestic James I. docquets, Vol. 9.) 


HAROLD HARDY. 


THE AMBIGUITIES OF MR. POPE. 


noticed the reasons given for my supposition 

that the secret literary fraternity of the 
Rosy Cross began to “ bank the fires ”’ of their activities 
in 1679 when the feigned “Life of Spenser’”’ was 
attached to a collected edition of the ““ Spenser Poems.” 
Poet Laureate Nicholas Rowe in 1709 followed this 
up with an edition of the Shakespeare Plays having 
prefixed a feigned life (the first pretence at a biographi- 
cal account) of the ascribed author of them. 

Rowe did not even visit Stratford for ‘‘ material,” 
but stated that he had obtained some facts from 
Betterton the actor who, he said, had made a journey 
there. Oldys in one of his manuscripts asserts that even 
Betterton never went to Stratford. 

The indications are that the hundred years period of 
Rosy Cross activity and secrecy under the rules of 
the fraternity, was drawing to its end. They were 
winding up their own and their Founder, Bacon’s 
affairs, and leaving (as he evidently wished) the facts 
about him and his work to be discovered by men 
and women of a laterage working upon inductive lines. 
The last scrupulously careful selections from Bacon’s 
letters, papers and acknowledged works were made 
and published in the period 1704-34. Dr. Mead, the 
eminent physician to the King, and Stephen the royal 
Historiographer, were prominent in these matters. 
In 1738 after Stephen’s death, Dr. Mead, with Alex- 
ander Pope and the third Earl Burlington took the 
lead in placing a statue to ‘‘ Shakespeare”’ in West- 
minster Abbey (rather late for a centenary!) With 
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Pope’s part in this business we are immediately con- 
cerned. 

Pope’s M.S. (in the British Museum) of part of his 
versification of the Iliad printed in 1720 after long 
preparation, affords internal proof that he had made 
considerable use of Bacon’s prose “ catalogue of the 
Ships ”’ which Rawley had cyphered in biliteral in the 
Anatomy of Melancholy of 1628. 

This does not detract from the merit of Pope’s verse. 
Quite properly he consulted every translation avail- 
able. 

His manifest use of Bacon’s manuscript together with 
his association with Dr. Mead, the great authority on 
Bacon’s works (see preface to Blackbourne’s Life and 
Works of Bacon, 1730) raises the fair inference that 
Pope was in a position to know that Bacon was the 
true author of the Shakespeare Plays and Poems. 

There are other indications. Observe how slight- 
ingly Pope refers to the Stratford strolling player in his 
*‘ Satires from Horace,” 1734. 


Shakespeare (whom you and every playhouse bill 
Style the Divine, the Matchless, what you will), 
For gain not glory wing’d his roving flight, 

And grew immortal in his own despight. 


In his “‘ Essay on Man ”’ in the previous year he had 
conjointly praised and disparaged Bacon in the well- 
known lines. 


“‘ If parts allure thee think how Bacon shin’d 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.”’ 


Nor is it surprising that poor little hunch-backed 
Pope should have sought to lay bare the supposed 
weaknesses of the philosopher poet who had one 
hundred years before been so severe upon the deficien- 
cies of men of Pope’s physical condition. 
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We learn from Lord Oxford’s ‘‘ Memoirs ”’ that Pope 
was only four feet six inches in height. He was 
humpbacked and deformed. He had after arising from 
bed to be invested in a stiff canvas bodice before he 
could stand upright and was continually dependent 
upon female care and help. 

Such a little, self-conscious, satirical, clever yet 
weak and ill shapen person as Pope would have 
bitterly resented Bacon’s “‘ Essay of Deformity ” :— 


“Deformed persons are commonly even with nature; for as 
nature has done ill by them so do they by nature ; being for the most 
part (as the scripture saith) void of natural affection ; and so they 
have their revenge of Nature.” 

““ Whosoever hath anything fixed in his person that doth induce 
contempt hath also a perpetual spur in himself to rescue and deliver 
himself from scorn ; also it stirreth in them industry and especially 
of this kind to watch and observe the weakness of others that they 
may have somewhat to repay.”’ 


And he could not have edited the Shakespeare plays 
without seeing and being hurt by the references to the 
deformed there expressed. For instance :— 


“IT that am curtailed of this faire proportion 
Cheated of feature by dissembling nature ; 
Deform’d unfinished, sent before my time 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, 
And that so lamely and unfashionable 
That dogges bark at me as I halt by them.’’ —Ricuarp III. 


Pope’s preface to the 1723 Shakespeare is a clever 
piece of writing addressed to the reading public who 
did not know the facts, but with a watchful regard for 
those who did. He made no pretence at biography, 
and his assertions were of an ambiguous nature. 

For instance :— 

“His (Shakespeare’s) sentiments are not only in 
general the most pertinent and judicious upon every 
subject ; but by a talent very peculiar somewhat 
between penetration and felicity he hits upon that 
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particular point in which the bent of each argument 
turns or the force of each motion depends! This is 
most amazing from a man of no education or experience 
in those great and public scenes of life which are 
usually the subjects of his thoughts.” 

Of course, it would have been amazing from such a 
person if the true author, Pope, took care of his own 
reputation as a critic in view of the time when his 
preface would have to be considered in relation to the 
truth of this authorship matter. Take another 
instance :— 

“So that he seems to have known the world by 
intuition, to have looked through human nature at 
one glance and to be the only author that gives ground 
for a very new opimion that the philosopher and even 
the man of the world may be born as well as the poet.” 

See how Pope abstained from committing himself. 
He does not even admit that the poet 7s born, not 
made. He knew better. 

“‘ Another cause (no less strong than the former) may 
be deduced from our author’s being a player.” 

Certainly the deduction has been attempted, how- 
ever, unsuccessfully, by modern actors notably 
by the late Sir Henry Irving. But Pope is care- 
ful not to make such a deduction himself. 

“‘ But as to his want of learning it may be necessary 
to say something more: There is certainly a vast 
difference between learning and languages. How far 
he was ignorant of the latter I cannot determine, but it 
is plain he had much reading, at least, if they will not 
call it learning.” 

Cleverly ambiguous all this ! It is, of course, difficult 
to say how far anyone is ignorant of languages. “‘ Noth- 
ing is more evident than that he had a taste of natural 
philosophy mechanicks ancient and modern history 
poetical learning and mythology: we find him very 
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knowing in the customs rites and manners of antiquity ’”’ 
(The rest of this passage is well worth reading.) 

“Whatever object of nature-or branch of science 
he either speaks of or describes, it is always with 
competent if not extensive knowledge.” (Surely again 
most amazing if from a man of no education or experi- 
ence). “‘ He appears also to have been conversant in 
Plantus from whom he has taken the plot of one of his 
plays ; he follows the Greek authors and particularly 
Dares Phrygius in another. (Although I will not 
pretend to say in what language he read them). The 
modern Italian writers of novels he was manifestly 
acquainted with ; and we may conclude him to be no 
less conversant with the ancients of his own country 
from the use he has made of Chaucer.” 

Here are some more ambiguous statements :— 

“One cannot therefore wonder if Shakespeare 
having at his first appearance no other aim in life 
than to procure a subsistence directed his endeavour 
solely to hit the taste and humour that then prevailed.” 
(Much virtue in an ‘‘if.’’) 

“The folio edition (in which all the plays we now 
receive as his, were first collected) was published by two 
players. 

Pope while paying the greatest respect to “‘ Shakes- 
peare’s’’ marvellous ability, was true to his own disposi- 
tion as a deformed person, and had “‘ somewhat to 
repay.” In 1723 he hit out at ‘“‘ Shakespeare ”’ pre- 
cisely in the same way as in 1733 he snapped at Bacon 
the real author. The comments in the Essay and in 
the Plays had to be “‘ paid for.” 

“Shakespeare afforded most conspicuous instances 
both of beauties and faults of all sorts.” 

“ As he has certainly written better so he has perhaps 
written worse than any other.” 

“Nor does the whole fail to strike us with the 
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greater reverence though many of the parts are childish 
ill-placed and unequal to its grandeur.” 

Pope in writing with his tongue in his cheek, this 
preface for the unenlightened reader, only continued 
the attitude of the secret literary fraternity of the 
previous century towards “‘ inferior readers.” 

But he was careful to keep himself right with an 
eventually enlightened posterity. 

We learn thus between the lines that Pope was aware 
that the writer of the “Shakespeare” plays and poems 
was a philosopher and a man of the world as well as a 
poet, that the subject of his thoughts were the great and 
public scenes of life ; that his sentiments were pertinent 
and judicious, his arguments strictly to the point ; 
that he had much learning of natural philosophy, 
mechanics, ancient and modern history, poetry, 
mythology, customs, rites, and manners of antiquity 
and competent knowledge of nature and science ; 
that he was conversant with the ancient writers of 
Latin Greek and old English, the modern Italian 
novelists, and was not ignorant of languages. 

Reasons of state importance existed why nothing 
damaging to the reigning dynasty should be disclosed 
at that period there being already trouble with a 
young Pretender. This explains the movement in 
1738 for raising a statue to “ Shakespeare ’’’ 125 years 
(it was erected in 1741) after the nominal author’s 
decease. Did not Pope once write, “ Act well thy 
part, there all the honour lies ? ” 

PARKER WOODWARD. 


VIGNETTES OF HISTORY.—I. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH ~(b. 1552, d. 1618). 


assure us that ‘“‘ Good wine needs no bush,” 

a motto most suited to preface the sketch 
of this great man. Edmund Gosse (English Worthies) 
gives 1552 as the date of Raleigh’s birth in a curious 
way. He says :— 

“Camden and an anonymous astrologer combine 
to assure us” he was born then. I, on the contrary, 
should not be the least surprised to find instead of 
1552, the date was 1549 when he first saw the light. 
Gosse also says the youth of this man “so per- 
fumed with romance” is concealed ‘in provoking 
obscurity,” and that during long and important 
periods no glimpse is had of him. 

We know this, however, that Walter Rawley, of 
Islington, Esquire, ‘of the Court,” had a Company 
of Servants, who, close upon Christmas 1577 broke 
the peace at Hornsey under the leadership of Richard 
Pauncefort, recalling the name of the good Comedy 
actress, Miss Pauncefort, of the old Lyceum. Tradi- 
tion connects with Raleigh the Old Pied Bull Inn, at 
Islington, the spacious public rooms of which have 
windows emblazoned with Mermaids, a green bush of 
Tobacco leaves, parrots, and Sea-horses, all very 
illustrative of our great navigator. It was turned 
into an Inn in the eighteenth century, and is sup- 
posed.to have been Sir Walter’s Elizabethan villa, 
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surrounded by fourteen acres of land. Whether the 
fine publick room to the front of the House was ever 
used for private Dramatic representations is a question, 
but there is yet another building in Islington coupled 
with Raleigh’s name which seems in every way to 
suggest that it was used for theatrical purposes. 

At a time when every noble gentleman had his 
private Company of players it were no unlikely thing 
that his merry roystering Servants just mentioned 
were actors. A beautifully built house of wood and 
plaster, outliving by reason of its splendid architect 
three hundred years of wear and tear, was erected in 
Elizabeth’s reign close against the estate of Canonbury, 
in Islington, by Raleigh. So John Nelson, in his 
History of Islington, believes, pointing out Raleigh’s 
brilliant gifts as an Architect and Gardener at beautiful 
Sherbourne. Tradition, dumb as to the real uses of 
this fine old house in Lower Street, called The Old 
Queen’s Head, the history of which, says Nelson, “ is 
involved in the greatest obscurity,” yet assigns the 
building of it to Raleigh, and whispers vaguely that 
it was one of his Smoking Taverns. Also that it 
was named in compliment to Queen Elizabeth. 
When we note its oak-panelled great Hall, and large 
parlour, with stuccoed ceiling ornamented with 
dolphins, cherubs, acorns; its classic medallion with 
I.M. on it, the ascent of several steps to its large Porch 
supported by standing caryatides in carved oak 
crowned by Ionic scrolls, and its three lofty stories pro- 
jecting over each other, it seems fitter for a place of 
entertainment on a large scale than an ordinary 
tavern where the fragrant Sovereign weed was 
enjoyed with a tankard of small ale. The mysterious 
way this building is spoken of in Nelson, and the 
copious shower of coffee stains that adorn the pages 
that treat of it, makes one wonder whether it really 
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was a Private Theatre, in which Francis Bacon, Raleigh, 
Essex, and Cecil enjoyed the best actors in the world 
for tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral- 
comical, historical-pastoral, tragical-historical per- 
formances, ‘‘ where Seneca could not be too heavy, 
or Plautus too light.”” According to Nelson, Cecil and 
Essex both have their share in the traditions of this 
old House. Daniel, in his Merrie England, tells us 
in this house Plays were acted in King George II.’s time, 
for a playbill is extant to that effect. “G. II. Rs 
By a Company of Comedians, at the Queen’s Head, 
in the Lower Street, Islington, this present evening 
will be acted a Tragedy called the Fair Penitent, to 
which will be added, a Farce, called The Lying Valet.” 

It was in 1583 before his nose was put out of joint 
by Robert Essex, that the Queen showered most of 
her gifts upon young Sir Walter, amongst which, first 
and foremost, stands Durham House, Strand, once 
the mansion of handsome Thomas, Lord Seymour of 
Sudeley, Admiral of the Fleet, the passionate and 
indiscreet lover of the young Princess Elizabeth, who 
after getting her into sad disgrace with King Edward VI., 
was beheaded in 1548, for treason. Among the 
Queen’s most munificent gifts to young ‘‘ Water,’ as 
she called him, was the licensed duty on the sale of 
wines, which besides proving a most valuable revenue, 
brought every Tavern and Inn in England under his 
direct influence, and was an invaluable opportunity for 
any one interested in the welfare and improvement 
of the Drama. 

All the many Mermaid Taverns, yes, and the 
Historic Mermaid Club, owed their very existence to 
him, and to the Man behind him. That Raleigh was 
a man who understood the value of silence we see by 
the following quotation from what is known as his 
History of the World :— 
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“He that makes himself a body of crystal that all 
men may look through him and discern all the parts 
of his dispositions makes himself (withal) an ass ; and 
thereby teacheth others either how to ride or drive 
him. Wise men, though they have single hearts in 
all that is just and virtuous, yet they are like coffers 
with double bottoms, which when others look into, 
being opened they see not at all that they hold on 
the sudden and all at once.” 


That this is written by another rather than Sir 
Walter’s pen is pointed out by the Baconian method 
of wrong pagination being used. 

The quiet Devonshire Manor Farm of Raleigh’s 
babyhood was far less to his taste than the gay Court, 
where he stood close by the Queen’s side and showed 
princely arrogance to those who crossed him. Sir Oracle 
indeed! ‘‘ When I ope my lips,” cried Sir Walter 
at this time : “let no man bark!” 

To Francis Bacon he was always constant and 
loving. With Essex and Cecil he was mostly at dagger’s 
drawn, and there is a tradition that a-duel fought 
before the Queen’s eyes between Essex and him is 
immortalised in Shake-Speare’s Richard II. A.i.S.3, 
where Henry Bolinbroke Duke of Hereford, and 
Mowbray Duke of Norfolk, the combatants, are 
doomed to exile in consequence of their unseemly 
quarrel. 


In Nicholl’s Progress, p. 41, Vol. EI., we find 
some sort of confirmation of this, “‘ That which passed 
from the excellent Majesty of Queen Elizabeth in her 
Privie Chamber at East Greenwich, 4 Aug: 1601 
towards William Lambarde. He presented her 
Majesty with his Pandecta with all her Rolls, Bundles, 
Membranes and Parcells, that be reposed in her 
Majesty’s Tower at London. . . Her Majesty fell 
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upon the Reign of King Richard II., saying: ‘‘I am 
Richard, know ye not that ?”’ 

William Lambard: ‘Such a~wicked imagination 
was determined and attempted by a most unkind 
gentleman, The most adorned creature that ever your 
Majesty made.” 

Her Majesty: ‘‘ He that will forget God will also 
forget his benefactors. This tragedy was played 
40 times in open streets and houses.”’ 

Francis Bacon, in his Apopthegm 22 has something 
to say on the same subject. 

“The Book of Deposing King Richard the Second 
and the coming in of Henry IV. supposed to be written 
by Dr. Hayward, who was committed to the Tower 
for it, had much incensed Queen Elizabeth, and she 
asked Mr. Bacon, being ‘then of her Counsel learned, 
whether there were any treason contained in it? 
Who intending to do him a pleasure and to take off 
the Queen’s bitterness with a merry conceit, answered : 
““No, Madam, for Treason I cannot deliver opinion 
that there is any, but very much felony.” 

The Queen, apprehending it gladly asked : “‘ How?” 
And wherein ? 

Mr. Bacon answered : ‘“‘ Because he had stolen many 
of his sentences and conceits out of Cornelius Tacitus.” 

Francis Bacon has more to say about this Play in 
his Declaration of the Treasons of Robert, Earl of 
Essex. [p. 424, Works of Bacon. Ed. William 


Ball]. 
“The afternoon before the Rebellion, Merick, with 
a great company of others . . . had procured to 


be played before them the Play of deposing King 
Richard the Second. Neither was it casual, but a 
Play bespoken by Merick. And not so only, but when 
it was told him by one of the players that the Play 
was old, and they should have lost in playing it because 
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few would come to it, there were forty shillings extra- 
ordinary given to play it and so thereupon played it 
was. So earnest was he to satisfy his eyes with the 
sight of that Tragedy, which he thought soon after 
his Lordship should bring from the Stage to the State.” 
Again, Francis Bacon alludes to the same thing in his 
Apology in certain Imputations concerning Essex. p. 437. 
“‘ I remember an answer of mine in a matter 

which though it grew from me went after about in 
others’ names. For Her Majesty being greatly in- 
censed with that Book which was dedicated to my 
Lord of Essex, being a story of the first year of Henry 
IV., thinking it a seditious prelude to put into the 
people’s heads boldness and faction,” etc. He then 
gives the same anecdote he put in his Apopthegm, 
adding the well-known bit about having “him 
racked ” to produce the mischievous author. He tells 
us : “‘ The Queen would not be persuaded that it was 
his writing whose name was to it,” a strange admission 
for Francis Bacon to make. During the Trial of 
Essex the question of this Play comes up again. In 
the same ‘“‘ Apology” he says: “It was allotted to 
me that I should set forth some undutiful carriages of 
my Lord in giving occasion and countenance to a 
seditious pamphlet as it was termed, which was the 
book before mentioned of King Henry IV. Where- 
upon . . . I said to their Lordships that it was 
an old matter, and had no manner of coherence with 
the rest of the Charge, . . . and, therefore, that 
I having been wronged with bruits before, this would 
expose me to them more, and it would be said I gave 
in evidence mine own Tales.” It seems incredible 
that he should allude to “‘ this matter’ (which he had 
spoken of before as growing from himself though it 
went about after in other’s names, The story of King 
Richard the Second) now, as mine own tale! 
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Sir Walter Raleigh’s name occurs often in the Trial 
of Essex, for he was Captain of the Guard when the 
Rebellion broke out. It should be particularly noted 
what Raleigh wrote to Cecil, July, 1597, from 
Weymouth, about the coming Islands Voyage: “I 
acquainted the Lord General with your letter to me, 
and your kind acceptance of your entertainment, he 
was also wonderfully merry at your conceit of Richard 
the Second. I hope it shall never alter, and whereof 
I shall be most glad of, as the true way of all our good 
quiet and advancement, and most of all for His sake 
whose affairs shall therby find better progression.”’ 
Edmund Gosse calls this allusion to Richard: “an 
obscure question,” as it assuredly is, and adds: “It 
would seem as though Cecil had offered Shakespeare’s 
new Tragedy to Essex and Raleigh on their leaving 
town.’ But, according to Bacon, the play, instead of 
being new was too old to suit the people; and 
Raleigh’s letter points to Cecil having been the 
invited to the farewell performance rather than the 
inviter. 

In personal appearance, Sir Walter was six foot high, 
with a bright, happy face, and a vivid personality. 
Like his friend Francis his forehead was so high it 
was almost out of proportion to his other features, his 
superb satins and velvets were positively princely, and 
to his life’s end he wore priceless stones on his very 
shoes. Like Francis he was a lover of gardens and 
brought some of his favourite flowers home from the 
Azores, yellow wallflowers ; and like him, too, he was a 
brilliant orator and elocutionist. His capricious 
queen lost faith in him and with a ear too open to 
calumnies feared and imprisoned him. James feared 
and beheaded him, and when he took him prisoner 
and put him in the tower the “caged bird’”’ as his 
friend Prince Henry called him, was found with pockets 
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full-filled with diamonds and jacinths. It was for 
Henry Prince of Wales, the History of the World was 
written. A learned work thickly sprinkled with 
Franciscan wisdom, and which, like the Mermaid 
Club, was without doubt owed to the Man behind the 
Man. 

We are told that Raleigh with choice spirits enjoyed 
literary Banquets of the gods in his suite of rooms in 
the Tower, but not who these were that went in 
and out as they liked. That Raleigh may have had 
a share in the plays is possible, but that this active 
soldier. from youth up, this “‘ Shepherd of the Sea,” 
as he is called in the Fairie Queen, had the erudition 
and amount of knowledge requisite to compile the 
History I cannot believe. 

That the real Founder of the State of Virginia 
was again the Man behind the Man has already been 
fully discussed in BACONIANA. Think of that when 
you smoke To-Bacco. 

I cannot forbear drawing special attention again to 
the role played by Puck in the “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.”’ The little pink flower of the West is done 
full justice to to-day in the new patriotic red, white 
and blue advertisement of B.D.V. To-bacco. The 
leaves of the fragrant plant are arranged as a typical 
laurel wreath tied with a true lover’s knot round 
those cryptic initials, with the little pink flower 
peeping out between those leaves (looking more like 
a pink forget-me-not than anything else), represent- 
ing the Love in idleness that Puck circled the 
earth to obtain. Afpooke is the Indian name for the 
weed, A / Puck, you have much to answer for when 
pronounced in the Indian way! Think of this when 
ye *drink To-Bacco. The Man behind the Man had 
more to do with the cultivation of that little pink 
flower than Raleigh ever had, both in Virginia and in 


* Old expression for smoking. 
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England. B.D.V. as has been already pointed out in 
BACONIANA stands (in some circles) for Baco dt 
Verulam. ‘‘It is English, quite English don’t you 
know.” : 

I will conclude this slight sketch of our famed and 
gallant discoverer, with some trenchant Baconian 
lines from his History.* 

“ History hath given so fair and piercing eyes to 
our mind.” 

“The world’s great glory hath put out the eyes 
of our mind.” 

“The exceeding workmanship of God’s wisdom and 
the liberality of His Mercy formed eyes to our souls 
as to our bodies.” 

It is within the compass of our subject to show how 
like Francis Sir Walter links God’s Mercy with His 
Judgments. The latter he specially emphasises. 

““ The secret and unsearchable Judgements of God,” 
and ‘‘ The Judgements of God are for ever unchange- 
able.” 

His reference to Bacchus and his Voyage to India 
is remarkable, and may mean that Francis travelled 
there, which is more than probable. ‘‘ Under the 
title “‘ Bachus and Hercules expedition into the East 
Indies . . . these two great Captains (whom Alexander 
sought by all means to out-fame),” he says: “‘ The 
countries towards the spring of Indus are now possest 
by the Great Mogul, the ninth from Tamberlain. . . . 
In the wrath of Indus the Ascension, a ship of London 
suffered ship wrack in the year 1609, and some of the 
company travelled over land till they came to Agra 

. our own experience has taught us that there were 
many stranger things in the world than are to be 
seen between London and Staines.” 


* See ‘‘ Golden Mettle of their Soldiers.”” BacoNrANna. 
Vol. XII. 
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“God Who is the author of all our tragedies hath 
written out for us, and appointed us all the parts we 
are to play; and hath not, in their distribution, been 
partial to the most mighty Princes of the world... 
that appointed Bajazet to play the Grand Seignior of 
the Turks in the morning and in the same day the 
Footstool of Tamerlane . . . that made Bellesarius 
play the most victorious Captain,and lastly the part 
of a blind beggar, of which examples many thousand 
may be produced, why should other men who are but 
as the least worms complain of wrongs ? ” 

““ Made myself a fool in print.” 

“This observation is exceeding feeble.” 

“ The greatest idiotism.” 

“Those that are the best men of war, against all 
the vanities and fooleries of the world, do always 
keep the strongest guards against themselves, to defend 
themselves from self-love, self-estimation, and self- 
opinion.” 

“ For myself I shall never be persuaded that God hath 
shut up all Light of Learning within the lanthorn of 
Aristotle’s brain.” 

And again, “It is certain the Age of Time hath 
brought forth stranger and more incredible things than 
the Infancy,” using the age of time as Francis Bacon 
does for these later days.* 

With his beautiful poetically rhythmic reflections 
on Death I close. 

“He holds a glass before the eyes of the most 
beautiful, and makes them see therein their deformity 
and rottenness, and they acknowledge it. O eloquent, 
‘just, and mighty Death! Whom none could advise 
thou hast persuaded, what none have dared thou hast 
done, and whom all the world hath flattered thou only 


* Novum Organum. BookI. “The present time is the 
real antiquity.” 
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hast cast out the world and despised. Thou hast 
drawn together all the stretched greatness, all the 
pride, cruelty, and ambition of Man, and covered it all 
over with these two narrow words Hic Jacet.” 

ALiciA A. LEITH. 
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A LIFE OF ROBERT CECIL, FIRST EARL 
OF SALISBURY. 


By ALGERNON CECIL.(1) 


think, or, at least, suspect that it was hindered 

by his shrewd, small cousin, Robert Cecil, 
who became the first Earl of Salisbury. They 
will, therefore, perhaps, turn for an hour their con- 
templation from the daily result of the Arts of War 
to the Arts of Peace, as practised by a master of 
some of them, and read the “ Life of Robert Cecil,” 
just written by a descendant, and inheritor of no 
little of the intellectual power which has brought 
so many members of that house to a foremost place 
in our history. The readers may not agree with 
the opinions and inferences of the author, but must 
surely agree that his work is a brilliant, thoughtful 
biography of the highest class as a literary achieve- 
ment. He had a precious, but overwhelming mass of 
material to sift, he had, no doubt, natural prejudice 
in favour of his distinguished ancestor, but he has 
succeeded in being clear, concise, and rather just. 
No attempt can be made by the present writer to 
review the volume, as he has not access to the private 


GS htin or of the career of Francis Bacon 


(1) John Murray, London, 1g15. 
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or even to all the published documents on which it is 
founded, but he proposes to extract or refer to some 
passages touching Francis Bacon. As was likely, 
the biographer of Robert Cecil has adopted the con- 
ventional idea of the character of the greater man, 
but shows some trace of compunction and doubt in 
doing so. ‘‘ He was,” writes Mr. Algernon Cecil, 
“very poor, very brilliant, very ambitious ; the last 
partly, no doubt, from an honest desire to use his 
great talents, but partly also from a lower and less 
creditable motive. One of the austerest as well as 
the most scrupulous of judges has picked out eye- 
service, men-pleasing, as his dominant and besetting 
sin. At all events, neither pride nor modesty ever 
tied his lips. He asked, or his friends asked on his 
behalf, persistently and without hesitation; and 
that for which he asked was sometimes more than 
others had the right or the power to give him. It 
has been the fashion to regard the Cecils as his secret 
and inveterate opponents, but neither their letters, 
nor their acts are proof of it. There is no warrant 
at all for thinking that they regarded him with par- 
ticular dislike. No doubt, all that was best in him, 
all that has come down to us, filtered and conse- 
crated by time, was hidden from them, at least at 
the moment we are speaking of, as it was hidden 
from most, perhaps all, of hiscontemporaries. Nor, 
even if they could have known it, were they the kind 
of men to appreciate the really noble and single- 
hearted endeavour with which, through good report 
and ill, he pursued that new philosophy of nature 
which had early captured his fancy. Busy and 
practical, they doubtless thought of him chiefly as 
a poor relation and one who was hard to satisfy. 
But this is not to call their repeated professions of 
good will insincere.” Let this quotation be stayed 
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here for an instant to borrow the author’s own phrase, 
and interject the acknowledgment due to him that 
he has made in good set terms a ‘‘really noble and 
single-hearted endeavour” to be just to the most 
misunderstood victim of mortal injustice. A more 
acute judge than the ‘“‘one of the most scrupulous 
of judges’? (Dean Church) whom he cites without 
expressly upholding, Mr. Algernon Cecil proceeds : 
“What Burghley wrote to Lady Bacon was probably 
quite true—that he was of less power to do his friends 
service than the world was pleased to fancy. And 
had Bacon taken the rather unpalatable advice his 
relatives gave him, not to fly at too high game, it 
is possible he would have attained his end more 
quickly than he did. As it was, without any exact 
breach with them, he attached himself to Essex— 
Essex, whose sympathies were so much wider, 
whose generosity was so much more expansive than 
theirs, who, perhaps alone among his contemporaries, 
had some idea of what Bacon was really worth. 
Bacon’s fortune became Essex’s care ; Bacon’s success 
a matter personal to his friend,” pp. 7, 8-9. And 
how the too impetuous advocacy of that fiery friend 
failed in the cause he undertook is shown by the 
references to Spedding, which follow. Later on in 
the “‘ Life,” the author deals firmly and fairly with 
the character of his not very transparent ancestor, 
and, now more sternly with that of Francis Bacon, 
whose “‘ Essay on Cunning and Deformity,” if pointed 
at the subtle minister, would move the coldest bio- 
grapher of him to sharpen his pen. “It will come,” 
he writes, ‘‘ then as a surprise to many to learn that 
Salisbury said of his cousin that ‘ he had the clearest 
prospect of things of any man of his age.’ That is 
very judicious, very accurate praise. And it per- 
fectly harmonises with a more familiar remark from 
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the same lips, that Bacon was ‘a speculative man,’ ” 
p- 351. Surely if the opinion of his contemporaries is 
to be regarded, these two remarks were commonplace 
indeed. But the writer honours them as criticisms, 
and adds :—‘‘ If these two criticisms are authentic, 
and there is no reason to doubt them, it seems probable 
that Salisbury had taken just that measure of Bacon 
which commends itself to minds not bewitched by 
Bacon’s genius. More than most men he had reason 
to know at once his cousin’s strength of vision and 
weakness of purpose.”” Then Mr. Cecil turns to 
Bacon’s private notebook for well-known passages 
to show premeditated flattery and insinuation, and 
continues :—*“‘ He was one whose wide views and pro- 
found thoughts never became fruitful and active 
principles of conduct, one who, despite all that nature 
had given him of wisdom and understanding, never 
shook off the motives and desires of common clay,” 
p. 352. This may be true in quite a different sense 
from that intended and might be corrected into 
the statement that he never shook off his idea, true 
or false, of the motives and desires of common clay. 
He was not of “common clay,” and underrated it. 
“His cousin,’ adds the biographer, rather more 
epigrammatically than accurately, “‘ promoted him 
according to his ability, and repressed him according 
to his character. For character is the first and not 
the second qualification for great place,” p. 352. 
The proposition is not historically correct, and, surely, 
the example in the author’s mind when he made it 
was the Lord Salisbury who so nobly guided Queen 
Victoria, and not the Earl who managed King James, 
for with praiseworthy candour, Mr. Cecil, on the next 
page, gives a shocking instance of the first Lord’s 
cunning, and says :—‘‘ Nor can there be much doubt 
that this was the weak joint in the harness.”” But 
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he is able from the literary resources of Hatfield 
to place the domestic and religious side of his char- 
acter in a light much brighter than that thrown by 
history on the public side of it. 

The readers of BACONIANA will be struck by an 
omission from this excellent work treating of a 
period with which they are better acquainted than 
“the general.” It cannot be that when sketching 
the career and character of ‘‘ Bacon,” the controversy 
as to the authorship of the plays attributed to “‘ Shake- 
peare ’’ was forgotten. Judging from the style and 
tone of the biography it seems unlikely that Mr. Cecil 
chose to ignore that controversy with the contempt 
so uneasily affected by the literary rank and file. 
He is, of course, familiar with the Plays and Essays and 
cites both effectively. An opportunity of reference to 
the question came when from the Howe MSS. he 
transcribed the ‘‘ Ten Precepts ” which Lord Burghley 
addressed to his son Robert as a supplement to the 
Ten Commandments. How natural it would have been 
tocontrast the Ten Precepts with the “ few precepts ” 
(perhaps also ten) given by Polonius to Laertes! How 
tempting to one of the fairness and literary taste 
shown by Mr. Algernon Cecil to weigh the ethical 
value of the two sets of admonitions and even to 
decide against those of his wise and great ancestor ! 
How interesting to us to know from the provenance 
of the Howe MS., whether Bacon or the actor 
Shakespeare was most likely to have access to it 
and to have written a parody infinitely superior ! 

J. R. OF Gray’s INN. 


~JOTTINGS ON LORD BACON. 


THE BACON MS. LETTERS, AND PAPERS, AT 
LAMBETH PALACE LIBRARY. 


brother Anthony received, and wrote to 

their friends, offer an interesting study, 
which enables us to judge of the character of the 
recipients, and to get some idea of the news of the 
day. 

Hundreds of these MS. letters lie bound ‘together 
in mighty tomes, in the Lambeth Palace Library, 
deposited there by successive Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and their assistant Bishops, who rightly con- 
sidered that these papers of the 17th century were 
too valuable to cast aside. 

Thanks to these discriminating collectors, the 
various biographers of Lord Bacon have been able 
to trace his life and his sufferings after his fall, which 
give such poignant chapters in Spedding’s “ Life 
and Letters” of the great philosopher. 

Yet in glancing at the letters in Lambeth we find 
that many have been overlooked, and _ probably 
never read by anyone, and the thought comes to 
the mind that two or three lines in some apparently 
unimportant letter might let in a light upon Bacon’s 
life and work that would mount him up on a higher 
pedestal than ever. 

But which of the hundreds of letters is the one 
to contain that ray of light? Is it in a letter to 
Bacon, or is it one from him to some friend? Who 
will be the lucky finder, and where is that paper ? 
It is no use going to printed books which have been 
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published about him, we must look elsewhere, and 
the only hope left us, that in some obscure corner 
of a library, either in London or abroad, there may 
be, in faded ink, some words, er cypher numerals, 
that will reveal a secret long hidden. 

Let us glance at the arrangement of the Bacon 
papers at Lambeth for the benefit of those interested 
students who have no time to visit that grand library 
and its stately hall. 

Every facility is given for study, and help is offered 
if need be, by the learned librarian, and it is quite 
certain that help will be needed at first among so 
many books. Say that we first desire to see some 
of Lord Bacon’s MS. letters, and we are asked to sit 
down and write on a piece of paper which collection 
of letters we would like to inspect; the Tenison 
collection, or the Gibson collection ? 

But we shake our head doubtfully, and then it is 
suggested that we should look at some of the cata- 
logues. We grasp at this, but our satisfaction is 
short lived, for the catalogues are so heavy and bulky 
that the eye travels wearily down the lines of indices 
volume after volume, in a vain search for information 
that will interest us. We find that in the Tenison 
collection alone, the Bacon papers occupy sixteen 
large volumes, consisting mostly of letters to Anthony 
Bacon when he was travelling in France as an “ Intel- 
ligencer ’”’ and which he carried about with him for 
eleven years, and brought back to England. These 
were used by Thomas Birch when writing his “‘ Memor- 
ials of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth,” but he merely 
gave extracts from the letters, and in no case the 
whole document. 

Here is a list of the numbers of letters which Birch 
consulted, and which are now bound in volumes in 
the Tenison collection :— 


15 
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In Vol. 1 134 letters and papers. 
In Vol. 2. Igo “4 i 
In Vol. 3 357 £. ) 
In Vol. 4 239 Ms a 
In Vol. 5 216 BK 4 
In Vol. 6 228 . ce 
In Vol. 7 198 2 7" 
In Vol. 8 147 RY - 
In Vol. 9 161 a ¥ 
In Vol. 10 257 $y 
In Vol. 11 156 ey i 
In Vol. 12 193 Pe 2 
In Vol. 13 271° ad y 
In Vol. 14 IgI ‘3 n 
In Vol. 15 185 * 
In Vol. 16 Gazettes and papers. 


In these sixteen volumes of Bacon letters there are 
many of interest as regards Anthony Bacon, who 
went abroad very shortly after inheriting large estates 
upon his father’s death. There are quaint letters 
from his servants and estate managers and agents, 
and much news of his mother, Lady Bacon, and her 
efforts to aid in the management of her son’s worldly 
goods. 

But the important letters which we expect to 
find from Francis to his beloved brother Anthony, are 
nearly all missing. Many must have been burnt 
with the view that no one else should read the intimate 
revelations about their relatives, and also Government 
affairs. Yet it is not certain that in the letters still 
to be seen, that there may not be a hint or a word 
that would help a Baconian, if a Baconian read them 
carefully. Francis Bacon is named as being in London 
at certain dates, and for this we are thankful as it 
clears up certain points; and he is the chief agent in 
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collecting rents, and sending his brother the income 
due to him; but where are his letters to his brother 
Anthony ? : 

Turning to the Gibson collection, we find in Vol. 
VIII. (936) that there are 282 letters of great value 
to the historian and biographer. They are mostly 
from Francis Bacon in his later life, when he was at 
the height of his prosperity, and the depth of his 
humility. Many of these letters are published in 
Spedding’s “‘ Life of Bacon,” but some written }ito 
Bacon have been left out of that biography, which 
might have added to its interest. 

To go back, we were left looking at the catalogue, 
which in some cases gives a hint of what the 
letter is about, such as those addressed to King 
James I. Which letter shall we read? There are so 
many, and the eye is puzzled by the old script, but 
we chose those after Bacon’s fall, when he is imploring 
pardon from the King, or help from the all-powerful 
and haughty Buckingham, whom he had helped to 
raise, and whose “‘ Patents of Nobility”’ had all been 
drawn up under his hand. Now Buckingham, the 
younger man, has to be almost knelt to, for no pardon 
can be obtained without his help. 

The help was long in coming, but arrived at last; 
and we are filled with sorrow at reading the grateful 
letters Bacon was obliged to write to his mighty 
superior for much delayed benefits. 

The trembling writing gives an idea of the heart’s 
anguish, and reveals much to an interested observer. 

Some of the most interesting letters received by 
Anthony Bacon are those to him from Henry IV., 
King of France and Navarre. A few seem to be in 
the monarch’s own hand, and others are only signed 
by his “ affectionate friend ”’ Henri. 

We are disappointed to find they are mostly 
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concerning loans of money to Anthony, who was 
always borrowing from anyone who would advance 
him a few pounds, and who even applied to the 
King, with whom he had been on such friendly terms. 

There are letters from Anthony’s humble friends, 
thanking him for money paid to them for services 
as news senders or “‘ Intelligencers,”” whom we would 
now Call “‘spies.””’ We gather that Anthony was on the 
English Government Secret Service, and that it was 
with difficulty he obtained news of importance, for 
which he had to pay pretty highly. The Royal 
letters are in Vol. XIV. (942 and 953). 

One contains graceful thanks to Anthony for the 
care he took of the King’s friend, Antonio Perez 
(who had such a strange career), and the antiquarian 
is glad to handle paper touched by the chivalrous 
King of Navarre, of the big heart, who never forgot 
his friends. 

There is much research work awaiting the student 
at Lambeth Palace Library, but we have only space 
to say these few words upon the subject. We feel 
grateful to Archbishop Tenison for collecting these 
documents many of which are said to have come 
from St. Martin’s Church. He gave them to his 
librarian and chaplain, Edward Gibson, afterwards 
Bishop of London, who was also a collector. The 
papers were deposited in the library very early in 
the 18th century, and were bound in fourteen 
volumes, to which Dr. Ducarel made indices; that 
to the Gibson Collection was made by Dr. David 
Wilkins, M.A., who was appointed librarian by Arch- 
bishop Wake about 1718. 

A copy of the index to the Bacon letters in both 
the Tenisonian and Gibsonian collections will shortly 
be on the shelves of the Library of the Bacon Society. 

ALICE CHAMBERS BUNTEN. 


MARLOWE PROBLEMS. 


player from Stratford, avoided any acknow- 

ledgment of, or contact with, his works, when, 
for men in their position, advancement must have 
resulted. As in the case of Shakespeare, there is 
nothing in his lifetime which connects him with the 
writings now passing under the name of Marlowe, nor 
were any of them published before his death, except 
Tamburlaine, in 1590—anonymously. 

Marlowe was stabbed in a Tavern brawl at Deptford, 
in June, 1593, and buried in an unknown grave at 
St. Nicholas’ Church, at the age of twenty-nine. Who 
took charge of his unpublished manuscripts? Hero 
and Leander was entered on the Stationers’ Books on 
28th September, 1593, though not published until 
1598. 

Havelock Ellis declared this to be “ the brightest 
flower of the English Renaissance,’’ observing that no 
Elizabethan had so keen a sense of physical loveliness 
as these lines reveal :— 


ite is curious to observe how Marlowe, like the 


His body was as straight as Circe’s wand ; 

Jove might have sipped out nectar from his hand, 
Even as delicious meat is to the taste 

So was his neck in touching, and surpassed 

The white of Pelops’ shoulder. 


There was, however, one man then living who could 
equal Marlowe in his exquisite imagination, and the 
felicity of his descriptions. 

One has not to dive far into the companion poem 
of ‘‘ Venus and Adonis ”’ to discover that Marlowe and 
Shakespeare drew their inspirations from the same 
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well. Is this not apparent from the latter’s masterly 
portrait of Lucrece ? 


Without the bed her other fair hand was 

On the green coverlet ; whose perfect white 
Show’d like an April daisy on the grass, 

With pearly sweat, resembling dew of night. 
Her eyes, like marigolds, had sheath’d their light, 
And, canopied in darkness, sweetly lay, 

Till they might open to adorn the day. 


Articles have appeared in BACONIANA demonstrating 
the complete harmony between the poets, in thought 
and in the choice of words by which to convey those 
thoughts, in style, characterisation, and in the use of 
rare words common to them. The dragging in of the 
name Bacon in Faustus (twice), and the Jew of Malta, 
suggests similar instances in Henry IV. (Part I.), and 
The Merry Wives. 

It is most amusing to find how these references to 
Bacon are, both in Shakespeare and Faustus, in 
proximity to remarks about “ hanging.” 

In that very superfluous scene, Henry IV., Part I., 
Act II., Scene 3, two carriers are introduced, and the 
following passage occurs :— 

Ist Carrier: What, ostler! come away and be 
hanged, come away. 

2nd Carrier : 1 have a Gammon of Bacon, and two 
razes of Ginger, to be deliv ered as far as Charing Cross 

The remainder of the scene is crammed with illusions 
to being ‘‘ hanged ”’ for, as Mrs. Quickly says, ‘‘ Hang- 
hog is Latin for Bacon.” 

The key to this jest, supplied by the story of Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, and the culprit named Hog, told in 
Bacon’s Apopthegms, is familiar to everybody in 
terested in the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy 
through Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence’s pamphlet. 
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In the first edition of Faustus (1604), Gluttony is 
brought on as one of the seven deadly sins. He says 
to Faustus :— - 


““O, I come of royal parentage! My grandfather 
was a Gammon of Bacon, my grandmother a hogshead 
of Claret-wine.”’ 

“Wilt thou bid me to supper?” asks Gluttony. 
“No,” answers Faustus, “ I'll see thee hanged” ! 

In the 1616 Edition, Faustus merely answers, ‘‘ Not 
I,” and the reference to “‘ hanging ” is omitted. 

Marlowe has not, of course, received such minute 
consideration from Baconians as have the works of 
Shakespeare. This is only natural, for how very few, 
other than Baconians, know anything about these 
plays and poems. As far as public discussion is con- 
cerned, it seems to me that, for the present, we should 
confine ourselves to the authorship of Shake-speare. 
The convert having survived the shock of the destruc- 
tion of his illusions about Shakespeare, will be quite 
prepared to entertain the investigation of other literary 
problems designed by Francis Bacon. 

The title-page of the first known quarto of ‘“‘ Faustus’”’ 
(1604) reads, “‘ The Trag call History of Doctor Faustus. 
Printed by V. S., for Thomas Bushell. By Ch. Marl.” 

Who was this Thomas Bushell? Was he related 
to the Thomas Bushell (born in 1594),who became 
Bacon’s Seal-bearer ? 

The 1609 Edition, “ Written by Ch. Marl,” was 
‘“‘ Imprinted at London by G. E., for John Wright.” 

It is worth noting that G. Eld printed ‘ Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets” and “ Troilus and Cressida,” the 
same year. | 

The 1616 Edition is ‘‘ written by Ch. Marl. London. 
Printed for John Wright.” 

Marlowe could certainly not have printed Faustus, 
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as we have it, because the 1604 Edition refers to Dr. 
Lopez in the past tense :— 


““Mass Doctor Lopus was never such a doctor.”’ 


While Lopez did not leap into notoriety until his 
trial, in February, 1594, at which Essex presided, 
being hanged at Tyburn in June—a year after Mar- 
lowe’s death. 

Sir Sidney Lee has shown that the character of 
Shylock was the result of the impression, which the 
trial and death of the Queen’s Jewish physician, made 
upon Shakespeare. The significance of Gratiano’s 
taunt is undeniable :— 


“thy currish spirit 
Govern’d a wolf who, hanged for human slaughter, 
Even from the galloes did his fell soul fleet 
And).2. 23Wie) infused itself in thee. 
(Merchant of Venice}. 


Lopez, of course, means “‘ Wolf.” 

Bacon was ordered to draw up a report of the 
Lopez case, but in what capacity Shakesper was 
concerned we must, as usual, leave to our imaginations. 
“Doubtless ”’ he got another job of horse-minding, in 
which occupation, tradition says, he gained an early 
reputation. 

But if Shylock bear the traces of the influence of 
the Lopez business ; why not Barabbas? The Jew of 
Malia is entered in Henslowe’s Dairy, February, 
1591-2. The play may, however, have been subjected 
to considerable revision, as was Marlowe’s and Shake- 
speare’s (and Bacon’s) almost invariable custom. Was 
not “‘ Marlowe” thinking of Lopez when he made 
Barabbas describe his wealth as 


The comfort of mine age, my children’s hope ? 
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It is perfectly clear from the play that Barabbas had 
only one child—Abigail ; for whom, like Shylock for 
Jessica, he had the deepest affection. But Lopez had 
five children—three daughters and two sons—and 
towards them he was greatly devoted. 

The Jew of Malta was entered S.R. on 17th May, 
1594, by Nicholas Ling and Thomas Millington, but 
not published until 1633, when it was entered by 
Thomas Heywood, the poet. It was “‘ Printed by I.B., 
for Nicholas Vavasour.” 

Why and where was the MS. preserved for forty 
years ? No doubt because the same author turned 
the story of the Jew into the more “ finished ”’ play of 
The Merchant of Venice. How the MS. came into the 
hands of Heywood is a nice point, and it would cer- 
tainly be interesting to know if he had also charge of 
any MSS. of Shakespeare,” 

The work which Marlowe must have performed after 
shuffling off ‘‘ this mortal coil’’ makes a fascinating 
study. The edition of Marlowe’s plays, published by 
Routledge, includes both the 1604 and 1616 Faustus, so 
that the omissions, additions, and other revisions may 
be noted. It is a pity that commenators should 
tamper with the text of the original when meanings 
are obscure to their orthodox minds. Thus, although 
all the Quartos read in Scene I. :— 

Then haste thee to some solitary grove, 
And bear wise Bacon’s and Albanus’ works. 
we find “‘ Albanus ” altered to “‘ Albertus.” 

Critics, faced with the difficulty of the additions to 
and alterations in Faustus, after Marlowe’s death, 
have endeavoured to persuade themselves, and their 
followers, that these are by aninferior hand. As usual, 
they have quarrelled among themselves ; some authori- 
ties, rightly maintaining them as the work of the 


original author. 
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Which, may I ask, is the better between this piece of 
Baconian prose as it appears in 1604, or in 1616 ?— 


The first Edition :-— 


Duke: Believe me, Master Doctor, this makes me 
wonder above the rest, that being in the dead time of 
winter and in the month of January, how you should 
come by these grapes. 

Faust: If it like your grace, the year is divided 
into two circles over the whole world, that, when it is. 
here winter with us, in the contrary circle it is summer 
with them, as in India, Saba, and farther countries in 
the east. 


The 1616 Edition :-— 


Duke: This makes me wonder more than all the 
rest, that at this time of the year, when every tree is. 
barren of his fruit, from whence you had these ripe 
grapes. 

Faust : Please it your grace, the year is divided into 
two circles over the whole world; so that, when it 
winter with us, in the contrary circle it is likewise 
summer with them, as in India, Saba, and such 
countries that lie far east, where they have fruit twice 
a year. 

Faustus was enlarged, after Marlowe’s death, from 
37. pages to 54. Several new characters appear, 
among them Bruno, who is “led in chains.” The 
persecutions of Bruno did not begin before 1598. 
Would it occur to any mere dresser of plays to go so far 
as the alteration of the names of characters ?—thus 
“A Knight ’” becomes Benvolio, and Ralph becomes 
Dick. But all this fits in with Bacon’s well-known 
practice,—‘“ I ever alter as I add”’ ; and some of the 
Shakespeare plays (Othello, Richard III., Merry Wives, 
Henry VI.) were similarly treated after the death of 
the Stratford bumpkin. 
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Among the additions to Faustus I notice a striking 
Baconian parallelism :— 
In Bacon’s Promus (1594) there is a jotting :-— 


** The gods have woolen feet.” 


This entry from Bacon’s private notebook is worded 
in the play as :— 


“The gods creep on with feet of wool.”’ 


That delightful song, ‘‘ The Passionate Shepherd,’ 
had a very “strange eventful history.” It was 
originally published in a volume entitled ‘ The 
Passionate Pilgrim,’”’ by W. Shakespeare, printed for 
W. Jaggard, 1599. In this little book, the poem 
appears as follows :— 


Live with me and be my love. 

And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hilles and vallies, dales and fields, 
And all the craggy mountaines yeeld. 


There will we sit upon the Rocks, 

And see the Shepheards feed their flocks, 
By shallow Rivers, by whose fals 
Melodious birds sing Madrigals. 


There will I make thee a bed of Roses, 
With a thousand fragrant poses, 

A cap of flowers, and a Kirtle 
Imbrodered all with leaves of Mirtle. 


A belt of straw and Ivyebuds, 

With Corall Clasps and Amber studs, 
And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Then live with me, and be my Love. 


Loves answere. 
If that the World and Love were young, 
And truth in every shepheards toung, 
These pretty pleasures might me move, 
To live with thee and be thy Love. 
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In “ England’s Helicon,” (1600), the four verses of 
the Shepherd’s song are expanded into the familiar 
poem of six stanzas, while some of the lines are touched 
up. Following it is the ‘‘ Reply’; but now five new 
verses appear, making it an imitation of the Song, and 
signed ‘‘ Ignoto ” :— 


If all the world and love were young, 
And truth in every shepherd’s tongue, 
These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee and my thy love. 


Time drives the flocks from field to fold. 
When rivers rage and rocks grow cold ; 
And Philomel becometh dumb , 

The rest complains of cares to come. 


The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward winter reckoning yields : 
A honey tongue, a heart of gall, 

Is fancy’s spring, but sorrow’s fall. 


Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy beds of roses, 
Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy posies, 
Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten, 
In folly ripe, in reason rotten. 


Thy belt of straw and ivy buds, 
Thy coral clasps and amber studs, 
All these in me no means can move 
To come to thee and be thy love. 


But could youth last, and love still breed, 
Had joys no date, nor age no need ; 

Then these delights my mind might move 
To live with thee and be thy love. 


In 1651, was published the collection of Letters, 
Poems, etc., of Sir Henry Wotton, under the title of 
“ Reliquie Wottoniane.” It contains the poem 
“The World’s a Bubble” signed “Ignoto.” In a 
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subsequent edition of this book, the poem is given as 
by “Fra Lord Verulam ’”’; but_I would like to refer 
my readers to Mr. Cunningham’s article on ‘‘ Ignoto ” 
in BAcoNIANA of October, 1913. 

So here we have a poem first of all published as 
Shakespeare’s ; then two years later, enlarged from 
five to twelve verses, of which the dead Marlowe is 
given credit for six, and “‘Ignoto” (the unknown) 
for the remainder.  “‘ Here’s a maze trod indeed!” 

It is an absolute absurdity to suppose that those 
clear waters would flow from such a muddy fountain 
as the obscene ruffian, Marlowe. He was probably 
one of the play-brokers, or poet-apes, on whom Ben 
Jonson has much to say in the “ Poetaster.”” Such a 
one might easily get a false reputation of being the 
actual author. Greene in ‘“‘A Farewell to Folly ” 
(1591) refers to gentlemen who, because of “ their 
calling and gravity,” suppress their own names, “and 
get some other to set his name to their verses,’’ adding, 
“thus is the ass made proud by this underhand 
brokery.” 

In The White Devil, Act IV., Sc. II. (1612), Webster 
puts into the mouth of the hypocritical Flaminco, the 
significant lines :— 


It may appear to some ridiculous 

Thus to talk knave and madman, and sometimes 
Come in with a dried sentence, stuft with sage : 
But this allows my varying of shapes ; 

Knaves do grow great by being great men’s apes. 


R. EAGLE. 


THE SPELLING OF SHAGSPER’S NAME. 


HE practice, on the part of Shakesperean biogra- 
T phers and commentators, on the Bacon-Shake- 
speare “ scuffle,” of writing or accepting ‘‘ Willm 
Shagsper ’’ the name of the putative author of the 
Shake-speare dramas, as “‘ William Shakespeare ”’ is 
one that may justly be termed reckless, criminal and 
inexcusable. 

The ‘‘ reference to “‘ Outlines’’ which Mr. Hardy 
mentions in BACONIANA of July, I915, page 134, was 
not a reference to “‘ Outlines”’ as an authority for 
the writer’s statements, it merely called attention to 
that letter of Malone (1741-1812), in which it is stated 
that the name of “ Willm’s ” father, was not written 
with a final ““e” until after 1650. Aside from the 
fac-similes in “‘ Outlines.’’ Halliwell-Phillipp’s book 
is a mass of fiction, and is not worthy of any considera- 
tion by a “ Lover of Facts.” 

As an example of Halliwell’s unreliability, attention 
is invited to the roth edition of “‘ Outlines ”’ (1898), 
Vol. 1, page 90. On that page he gives the printed 
heading of fac-simile reproduction of a manuscript as 
“‘ Shakespeare ’’ : whereas the original actually appears 
as ‘‘Shakspar.” On page 137 the name is printed 
again ‘‘ Shakespeare,” whereas the original shows 
“Shak s pe.” On page 248 the original is clearly 
‘‘Shakspear’’’ and on page 249 it is “‘ Shakspar,’’ 
but Halliwell persists in printing it “ Shakespeare.” 
Numerous inaccuracies of a similar character are 
found in the two volumes of ‘‘ Outlines.”” The fore- 
going illustrations are perhaps sufficient to show the 
folly of quoting the printed transcripts found in 
*‘ Outlines ’ and ignoring the fac-simile reproductions. 
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On page 357, of the fifth edition of “‘ Outlines ”’ (1885), 
is the following : ‘‘ There is often a difficulty in ascertain- 
ing if the final stroke of a word is an e or simply a 
flourish.” This illuminating passage is suppressed 
in the later editions of ‘‘ Outlines ;”’ it is not only the 
unpleasant fact for its Shagsperite readers, that has 
been committed and suppressed in the more recent 
editions of ‘‘ Outlines.”” The question arises, why was 
it suppressed ? Was it because that fact formed an 
obstacle to Halliwell’s habit of constantly adding an 
‘“‘e”’ where it did not exist, as noted by Wm. H. 
Edwards, A.M., and Judge Stotsenberg in their books ? 
In “ Outlines ”’ Vol. 2, on pages 220, 226, 234, 236, 237, 
239 (4 times), 240 and 374, are facsimiles of the 
name of the Stratford man’s father, John, written as 
Shax. The first syllable of the name nearly always 
appears as Shax, or Shox, or Shag, or Shack, or Shak 
(without the e). It will be noted that all these illus- 
trations are not printed transcripts, as were all of those 
cited by Mr. Hardy in BAconiANA (page 135) of July, 
1915. 

Attention might again be called to Malone’s state- 
ment recorded in “ Outlines ” and quoted on page 97 
of BAcONIANA of April, 1915, to the effect that the 
Stratford man’s name was not written with a final 
“e”’ until after 1650. Malone’s letter was written 
October 21, 1789, it is printed on page 399 on “ Out- 
lines,” Vol. 2, and not on page 266 as inadvertently 
stated in the April (1915) number of BACONIANA. 
Mr. G. G. Greenwood, M.P., states, in one of his books, 
that Malone inspected the manuscripts in the eigh- 
teenth century, when the writing was not so faded as 
it is now. It is reasonable to assume that Malone’s 
testimony is more valuable than is that of persons 
who examine the same manuscripts in the twentieth 


century. 
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When there is such documentary evidence of the 
correct name of the Stratford peasant as the record 
of baptism of April 24, 1564, where the name was 
written ‘‘ Gulielmus Shaxsper”’ and the marriage 
bond of Nov. 28, 1582, where it is written ‘“ willm 
Shagsper ”’ (“ willm ” was written four times) certainly 
that Stratford man should be called ‘ Guilelmus 
Shaxsper ”’ or “ willm Shagsper.”” In this marriage 
bond the name of the wife was written “‘ Ann hathwey,” 
therefore Anne Hathaway ”’ is false, a characteristic 
Shagsper fiction. 

As concerning ‘“‘ the various ways in which the 
family of Shakespeare spell their name are too numerous 
to mention, &c.”’ as stated by Mr. Hardy, it may be noted 
that the “ Johannes Shaxsper”’ and the “ willm 
Shagsper’”’ families are the only families in question 
in this discussion, all reference to others of that name 
is foreign to the subject. Neither of these men being 
able to read or write, they did not ‘‘ spell their name ”’ 
because they could not. The name of the Stratford 
peasant was written “willm Shagsper’’ as noted 
above, he had arrived at man’s estate, was married and 
the father of “the premature Sussanna.”’ It is the 
only historically correct way to write his name. As to 
Lord Burleigh or Sir Walter Raleigh, there is no un- 
certainty about the personality of these men, but 
there is about ‘‘ willm Shagsper ’’ ; to quote the various 
ways that those men wrote their names is very far- 
fetched indeed, it only be-fogs the question. 

In Mr. Hardy’s list of illustrations, all of them based 
upon the “ printed transcripts ’’ (not on the fac-similes) 
in “‘ Outlines,” appears the following ‘‘ Shakespeare 
twice Draft coat of arns, 1596. (Ref. to pg. 56).” 
The name as thus spelled is another instance of Halliwell 
slip-shod methods. The original actually appears as 
“ Shake yer,” (see fac-simile on page 49 of ‘‘ Shakespear 
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Documents,” collated by D. H. Lambart, London, 
1904). If Mr. Hardy can cite a Stratford manuscript 
of a date prior to the year 1593, (the year when 
Francis Bacon put forth Venus and Adonis, and signed 
the name “‘ William Shakespeare’”’ to a letter of 
dedication), in which manuscript the name was 
written “‘Shake-speare”’ or ‘“‘ Shakespeare,’ such 
manuscript might be valuable as throwing some light 
on the question of the correct spelling of the Stratford 
man’s signature. 

It is a source of surprise that Mr. Hardy 
should quote the printed transcripts that appear 
in “Outlines.” As an authority for correct 
and authentic spelling those transcripts in “ Out- 
lines’’ are worthless as shown above.  Halli- 
well-Phillipps, as well as Sidney Lee, Prof. Charles 
Wallace and other Shagsperites, are not, and it would 
seem, cannot be accurate when they write or quote 
anything relative to the name of the man of Stratford. 
They persist in adding a final “ e ”’ that does not appear 
in the manuscript, and frequently they supply an “e”’ 
an “‘a’”’ ora “k” in the middle of the name. Wm. 
H. Edwards and Judge Stotsenberg mention this 
habit of Halliwell and Lee, and the writer, in ‘““ New 
Shakespereana,’’ of May, 1910, has severely scored 
Prof. Wallace for resorting to the same trick. 

R. A. SMITH. 
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justify a further return to this subject. 
In the original paper to which I took 
exception, Mr. Smedley adduced a note on the State 
records 1608 and a deed of 1584 (though he had not 
until now supplied particulars) as evidence that 
Francis Bacon evidently “‘ would turn into money 
everything which he could. Hence the unusual 
‘ provisions to safeguard him.” Also that he was 
spending money which exhausted his mother’s resources 
as early as 1589. 

The discussion that followed has shown that Lady 
Ann’s complaints of 1589 were about the expenditure 
of her son Anthony, and had no reference to Francis. 

It has also shown that the condition of the 1584 
conveyance was not a provision to safeguard Francis, 
since he borrowed £1,300 on the Marks estate which 
Lady Ann had by the conveyance kindly placed at 
his disposal, she having other good means. 

Further, that the £1,300 was borrowed in 1591, 
was paid off on 1st May, 1592, re-borrowed by Francis 
on’ 2nd May, 1592, again repaid 18th June, 1594, re- 
lent by Harvey on 18th May, 1595, and ultimately 
discharged 16th November, 1595. The real explana- 
tion of the ros. repurchase condition is that thereby 
Lady Ann could keep the estate from being sold. 
According to the 1593 correspondence with Anthony, 
Lady Ann seems to have gone back upon her promise 
to let the Marks estate be bestowed wholly upon 
Francis. ‘‘ She made a new and petulant condition 
that she should have the handling of the money and 
pay Francis’ debts.’’ Very naturally, the proposal 
dropped through. Francis would have none of it. 


Ti new facts my comments have provoked 
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We should now see clearly that the Lady Ann re- 
purchase clause was merely for her own protection 
to keep the Marks estate in her own family, and was 
not a condition for safeguarding Francis. 

We are indebted to Mr. Smedley for printing Sir 
Nicholas Bacon’s Will. It makes evident that Gorham- 
bury did not pass by the Will, but had been settled on 
Sir Nicholas Bacon’s second marriage. So Anthony’s 
estate in tail in Gorhambury under the marriage 
settlement must have been bought from him by 
Francis or for Francis. In view of Francis’s request 
to the Queen, by letter of the 13th March, 1599, for 
help to buy it, we may be certain that was how he 
did acquire it. At or about the same date the Queen 
must have bought the freehold reversion. The 
interesting thing about the note on the state records 
concerning the document of 31st January, 1608, is, 
that the writer evidently knew that a conveyance 
to the Queen, her heirs and successors involved its 
acquirement by Francis! So the Record Keeper 
was aware that Francis was son and heir to the 
Queen. 

Sir Nicholas Bacon, Junior, naturally wanted to 
prevent “ Francis” from selling the reversion to a 
valuable family estate which, doubtless, he thought 
at the death of “ Francis’ ought to go back to the 
Bacon family in the person of the eldest son of the 
deceased Lord Keeper. 

This was no “ provision for safeguarding ” Francis. 
He was then over forty, and in a position of great 
importance in the nation. 

_Mr. Smedley’s thesis consequently comes to nothing. 

Mr. Smedley contends that (whether the cypher 
story may or may not be true) my humble endeavours 
to support it from historical evidence have failed from 
every point. Well, my success or non-success with 
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Mr. Smedley is no great matter, however regrettable 
in regard to his leading position in our Society. 

Yet, as I am convinced of the truth of the cypher 
story and have at this moment positive proofs (which 
I shall not disclose at present) confirming certain of 
its important assertions, I shall not swerve from its 
advocacy. I have used the term hisiorical, but it 
may be better termed circumstantial evidence as we 
may be sure that in reference to a state secret of this 
kind the records of a historical character must neces- 
sarily be scanty and often garbled. 

Of course, the whole circumstantial evidence, which 
travels over the relationship of so many parties, cannot 
be dealt with in a short article. But I should consider 
as circumstantial evidence such matters as the Queen’s. 
visit to Gorhambury, the month before Francis was 
sent to Cambridge, the youth’s education at Trinity 
founded by Henry VIII. instead of at St. Bennet’s, 
where Sir Nicholas was educated, and the earlier fact 
that a bust of Francis’ head at age of twelve was made 
in the year of a special visit by the Queen to Gorham- 
bury, in 1572. The form of the licence to travel and 
the nominal provision for Francis in the Will of his 
supposed father were no more than needful pretences, 
Edward Bacon, ten years older than Francis in 1576, 
soon parted company with him, and the letters from 
Sir Amias Pawlet show that Pawlet was especially 
the henchman of the Earl of Leicester to whom he 
applied when after two years he desired relief from his 
office of Ambassador in France. They show also that 
Francis was Pawlet’s companion in the troublous 
times during which they were following the French 
Court at Tours and Poietiers before they got back to 
Paris. They show, too, that Francis had a resident 
tutor, Mr. Duncombe, and there is recorded in one of 
the letters in payment in August, 1577, by Pawlet to 
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Mr. , of {10 out of the Queen’s funds by “ especial 
Command.”” Pawlet’s introduction of Duncombe to 
Sir Nicholas is curious ; “‘ thinking him worthy of the 
government of your lordship’s son or of my gentleman 
in England of what degree soever.”’ 

I take as supporting evidence the visit paid by 
Francis to the English Court in 1578 and the miniature 
of him painted by the Queen’s private Limner Hilliard, 
which bears that date. I attach importance also to 
his final return being with a special dispatch about 
him sent by Pawlet to the Queen. I draw an inference 
from the complaint by Francis to Burleigh of his being 
put to the study of English Law. Why should he, 
if a son of Sir Nicholas, complain? I maintain that 
the letter of October, 1580, is proof that a pounds, 
shillings and pence support by the Queen was made. 

Mr. Spedding (Vol. 1. p. 107) held the same view. 
He considered that Francis was then appointed 
““ Queen’s Counsel Extraordinary.”’ The Bodley letter 
of December, 1581, when: Francis was again abroad 
and urged to study state affairs to fit him for a position 
of great importance, is another bit of circumstantial 
evidence, followed as it was by elaborate “‘ Notes on 
the State of Chirstendom.” 

The exceptional treatment at Gray’s Inn procured 
for Francis by Burghley is consistent with his having 
been a youth of more importance than Sir Nicholas 
Bacon’s son (Spedding, Vol. 1, p. 65). That a youth 
of 24 should have been suffered to write a special letter 
of advice to Queen Elizabeth is again remarkable. 
Still more that he should begin it with, ‘‘ Care, one 
of the natural and true—bred children of unfeigned 
affection.” 

Most of these facts are not mentioned in the cypher 
story. I can understand Sir Nicholas taking chief 
pride in a child of great parentage brought up from 
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tender infancy as his son. I can, too, understand 
Lady Ann’s attitude towards him. Affection is largely 
dependent upon association. But that Sir Nicholas 
did not provide for him is confirmed by Dr. Rawley, 
who wrote in the admittedly garbed “ Life’’ that 
Francis was “ onely unprovided for” I attach the 
importance of circumstantial evidence to the resolute 
attitude of Francis towards the Queen over the sub- 
sidies quarrel. Spedding said (‘‘ Evenings with a 
Reviewer ’’) “‘ He stood frankly and firmly upon his 
justification refusing to understand upon what ground 
his conduct rightly construed, could be considered 
offensive.’ Francis remarked “‘ he spake simply and 
only to satisfy his conscience. He knew the common 
beaten way to please.”” Had he not been the Queen’s 
son, but only a shallow hanger on at the Court he 
would have followed the “common beaten way.” 
I attach evidential importance to his insistence (at 
the age of 34 and without having held a brief) upon 
having conferred upon him one or other of the rich 
important law offices of the Crown and histhreats of 
retirement if the Queen refused him. 

It is impossible to go on here with these evidences, 
but I note that the £1,300 on Marke’s estate was paid) 
off the day before the Queen (harmony being restored) 
had on 17th November, 1595, extended the lease of 
Twickenham Lodge and about the date that Essex 
had made over to Francis land of the value of £1,800. 
This is indicative of where the {1,300 came from. 

When Burghley sent his Secretary to learn how 
Francis had managed his first brief in 1594 he said he 
wanted the information for where it would do Francis 
the most good. Surely that referred to the Queen ? 
Surely, too, the intended presence of the Lord Keeper 
and Lord Treasurer to hear his third public pleading 
was exceptional. 
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I cannot put down this fuss and the exceptional 
treatment when Francis took his M.A. from such a 
conservative and important body as the Cambridge 
authorities as merely due to knowledge of his great 
abilities. He had published nothing under his own 
name at that date, and membership of the Commons 
was then not much valued, otherwise the electors of 
Andover would not have requested Earl Leicester to 
tell them whom to elect. The conclusion is, that it 
was an open secret—that Francis was probably a 
bastard son of the Queen, but nobody dared talk or 
write about it. In 1570 a gentleman named Marsham 
was condemned to lose his ears for saying, ““ My Lord 
of Leicester had two sons by the Queen.” 

Mr. Smedley might tell us what befell the Marks’ 
estate after 1595. 

I feel sure that both Anthony Bacon and his mother 
had their money returned to them, and Francis had 
nothing to reproach himself with or be under comment 
‘on that score. 

PARKER WOODWARD. 


In making a few concluding remarks on Mr. Parker 
Woodward's criticisms I may point out that I did not 
seek this discussion. On the 354th anniversary of 
his birth I wrote an appreciation of Francis Bacon. 
I endeavoured to refrain from introducing anything of 
a controversial character, but unintentionally I pro- 
voked Mr. Parker Woodward. I think I may claim 
that the discussion has not been unproductive of addi- 
tional information, so I do not regret it. 

Mr. Woodward still insists that Lady Anne Bacon’s 
complaints in 1589 of herimpoverished condition were 
not caused by any help extended to Francis. Her 
letters do not support this view. In April, 1593, she 
wrote, “‘I have been too ready for you both until 
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nothing is left.” But nothing was left in 1589! 
Therefore, it follows that priorto that year her gifts 
to Francis must have taxed her resources. We have 
now definite historical evidence that in 1584 she 
voluntarily gave him the Marks’ estate, the Red Lion 
at Romford, and also properties at Hornechurch, 
Dagnam, Romford and Howering -at-Bower, allin the 
county of Essex. There is no evidence that she was 
so generous to Anthony. The only reservation was as 
to the Marks’ estate ; I agree with Mr. Woodward :— 
“The real explanation of the ten shilling repurchase 
condition is that thereby Lady Ann could keep the 
estate from being sold.” This was not for Lady 
Ann’s protection, but to safeguard Francis. Eventu- 
ally, she gave in and, as will be seen from Mr. Hardy’s 
article on page 190 of this number, in 1596, Harvey got 
the Marks’ estate. He already held a mortgage of 
£1,300 and paid Francis {200 in cash. Lady Ann did 
want “‘ to keep the Marks’ estate in her own family,” in 
the person of her son, Francis. But she failed; his 
financial embarrassments were too great for her to 
withstand the ugency of his appeals and those of 
Anthony on his behalf. First she must have assented 
to his.mortgaging it and in the end to his selling it to 
Harvey. 

I do not think Lady Ann Bacon ever asked for her 
money back, or even wanted it back, and certainly 
she does not appear to have had it back. 

I need not say more with reference to the similar 
provision as to the Hertfordshire properties. There 
stands the definite statement on the State paper (see 
page 192) :—‘‘ Which was apparently done to bar the 
said Sir Francis to dispose of the said land, which 
otherwise by law he might have done.” 

Mr. Woodward writes :—‘‘I have used the term 
historical, but it may better be termed circumstantial 
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evidence.” I am not called upon to deal with such 
evidence. I maintain that I have justified to the 
fullest extent every statement in my original article, 
which has been challenged by my friend. 

I have only one further comment to make, Mr. 
Woodward writes :—‘‘ Mr. Spedding (Vol. 1., p. 107) 
had the same view” (.e., that the Queen had 
made provision for the support of Francis.) 
“‘He considered that Francis was then appointed 
“Queen’s Counsel Extraordinary.’’’ This is what 
Mr. Spedding says on page 107:—‘‘It has been 
said indeed, that before this time the Queen 
had appointed him ‘ one of her counsel learned extra- 
extraordinary,’ but even if this be true (which, from 
the absence of all contemporary allusions to a distinc- 
tion so unusual I doubt), it does not alter the case ; 
for whether he obtained it sooner or later, it was an 
honour without any emolument appertaining.” 

There I must leave the subject. 

WILLIAM T. SMEDLEY. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ BACONIANA.” 


““Read Robertson. He has sunk the Bacon Theory 
deeper than did ever plummet sound. It can never float 
again.” 

So said a parlour-lecturer that evening in the parlour of 
one of these great hotels, to a group of literary ladies of both 
sexes, who proposed to mingle the delights of deep-sea bathing 
and cat-boat navigation with pure Literature ! 

‘‘ Shakespeare and the Musical Glasses,” quoth Gold- 
smith, ‘‘ Bacon and soft-shell crabs!’’ I suppose that of 
all that parlour-full I was the only wight who procured 
straightway a copy of Mr. Robertson’s book that I might 
really test that amateur lecturer and find out for myself 
whether Mr. Robertson really had sunk the Bacon proposi- 
tion down to keep company with Prospero’ s Library! But 
that is just what I did. 

And it 1s a big book and no mistake about it ! 

Mr. Robertson has bulked large into the field. He has 
omitted nothing of or pertinent to the date and time at 
which the Shakespeare Plays appeared, or backward there- 
from to cover the days when William Shakespeare of Strat- 
ford breathed Warwickshire oxygen, whether a babe in arms 
or a lad at large, or a youth or a man of man’s estate, so 
only that while he was alive anything existed that can be 
recognised as alluded to in the plays—surely THaT is enough 
to prove that William Shakespeare babe or boy or man— 
Shakespeare himself and no one else put that Allusion into 
those Plays ! 

For frankly, THAT is all Mr. Robertson contends, and all 
he claims to prove in his six hundred closely packed pages ! 

As to the PROBABILITY, as to the Possibility even of any- 
thing to which allusion is found or may be tortured into the 
Plays, having been unknown to the babe or the boy, or the 
man Shakespeare of Stratford—or as to the possibility of 
fits having been put there or having found its way there 
through or via some other medium of channel THAT does 
not glimpse itself within Mr. Robertson’s purview! Briefly 
Mr. Robertson has written a big book—a very big book. 
He has demonstrated that all the lore of the ages—all the 
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wealthy of learning that came in translation from the Classics 
or through the Italian, or that filtered into England by way 
of Norse or Gallic cannule—micut have been familiar to 
the peasant boy and man of Warwickshire so far as time 
went—in other words that there was no difficulty arising 
from the fact that certain lore was IN EXISTENCE from 
and between the years 1580 and 1616, in supposing that 
Master Shakespeare borrowed it for his Plays ! 

But THE ACTUAL QUESTION—THE QUESTION UPON WHICH 
THE ENTIRE THEORY OF THE BACON AUTHORSHIP IS BASED— 
NAMELY THE PROBABILITY OF A WARWICKSHIRE PEASANT 
HOWEVER ABNORMALLY ACCOMPLISHED, HAVING TAKEN 
ALL KNOWLEDGE AND ALL LITERATURE FOR HIS PROVINCE. 
THIS QUESTION Mr. ROBERTSON APPEARS NEVER TO 
HAVE HEARD OF, AT LEAST HE DOES NOT DEIGN TO DEVOTE 
TO IT THE PASSING HONOUR OF A GLANCE ! 

Full forty years ago there was printed in New York City 
a book, now hard to find. It was written by a barrister, 
absorbed in professional pursuits. ‘It pretended to no micros- 
copic examination of the great field or rather harvest, of 
Renaissance. Literature, a harvest, as indeed it was, of 
all precedent European culture, packed into English warehouses 
But what that book essayed to do, it did, to wit, it presented 
singly and solely, alone and unaffected by Opinion, Specu- 
lation, Surmise, or Guesswork, the PROBABILITY of the 
Shakespeare Authorship ! 

The first sentence of that book (it was Appleton Morgan’s 
“The Shakespearean Myth’’) struck the keynote. And, 
indeed, beyond this first sentence one need hardly advance 
to paralyse the entire corpus of Mr. Robertson’s most able 
(but it seems to us, most futile) book. 

This is the initial sentence of Mr. Morgan’s book. ‘ The 
thirty-seven Plays called collectively ‘Shakespeare’ are 
a phenomenon, not only in English Letters but in Human 
Experience. The literature of the country to which they 
belong, had, up to the date of their appeazance, failed to 
furnish, and has been utterly powerless to produce since 
any type, likeness, or formative trace of them; while the 
literature of other nations possesses not even a corresponding 
type. The history of a century on either side of their era 
discloses within the precincts of their birth, no resources 
upon which levy could have been made for their creation, 
They came and went live a meteor, neither borrowing of 
what they found, nor loaning to what they left, their own 
peculiar and unapproachable magnificence.” 
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And this succinctly stated proposition Mr. Robertson 
proposes to dispose of and answer and (to use the figure of 
our Bay Head Parlour pundit) “‘ sink deeper than did ever 
plummet sound’’—by demonstration that certain words 
and phrases used in the plays are not or may not be, as 
the late Dr. Theobald supposed, hapax legomena of the 
Plays, but had been framed at some earlier date and used 
elsewhere than in the Plays ! 

Only an industrious study in the voluminous pages of the 
Great Murray Dictionary, after all, is necessary for such a 
demonstration, if indeed the fact be so. But let that pass. 
We are indebted to Mr. Robertson for collating the evidence 
in convenient form. 

But this is not in the minutest degree an answer to the 
argument drawn from the IMPROBABILITY! Hume’s Argu- 
ment against Miracles (to wit, that miracles are Impossible 
because they are Improbable), was buttressed by the demon- 
stration of the Improbability as a Fact; whereas Hume’s 
weak point was, that he assumed BoTH the Improbability 
and the Impossibility. 

ALLAN E. OLIVER. 

Bay Head, New Jersey, U.S.A., July 8th. 


THE STORIES OF THE MURDER OF AMY ROBSART 
AND OF QUEEN ELIZABETH’S CHILDREN. 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ BACONIANA.” 


S1r,—The letter on page 111 of Baconrana for April, 
1915, relative to a family tradition about Amy Robsart as 
told by a Mrs. Bunker, of Berkeley, U.S.A. (which is a rather 
indefinite location of the town of Berkeley), who was a 
descendant of Gov. Thomas Dudley (1578-1652) of Massa- 
chussetts. Colony, reminds the writer of a similar tradition. 

The parents of Mrs. Virginia (Osborn) Burr, the widow of 
William Henry Burr (1819-1908) of Washington, D.C., U.S.A., 
author of ‘‘ Shaksper Could not Write” and a contributor 
to Bacontana; see sketch of Mr. Burr in Baconiana of 
October, 1909), were born in England. Her father’s sister, 
who was also born in England about 1822, told Mrs. Burr 
more than once that it was a common topic of conversation, 
and was a matter of common belief, that Queen Elizabeth 
was the mother of two or more children. While the story 
did not appear in print, it was freely told from one toanother. 
It also coincides with the items related in the “ Biliteral 
Cipher ” and the story told by Jane Dormer (1538-1612) in 
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that book _ ‘‘ Life of Jane Dormer, Duchess of Feria,” issued 
in London in 1887. See Baconiana of April, 1906, page 132. 

In addition to the children of Elizabeth born in 1549, 1561 
and 1567 is there not a tradition that she had a daughter who 
was born between the years of 1561 and 1567, the years of the 
birth of Francis Tudor (Bacon), and Robert Tudor (Essex.) 


An AMERICAN SUBSCRIBER. 


——————— a 


ERRATUM. 


In the April number of Bacontana; page 85, in the fifth line 
of Miss A. A. Leith’s article on Sonnet cxliv. the words ‘“‘ Two 
lives ’’ should read ‘‘Two loves.”’ 


et 


OBITUARY. 


Death has levied a very heavy toll on the Society during 
the past two years. It is with deep regret that we have 
to record the death of Mr. George Stronach, M.A., of Edin- 
burgh, who was one of the most capable exponents of the 
Baconian theory. Mr. Stronach had for some years suffered 
from an incurable internal disease. He had undergone 
operation after operation which only brought temporary 
relief. He passed away early in April last. Mr. Stronach 
was Principal Assistant in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. 
He received his education at George Watson’s Hospital 
(now. George Watson’s College), of which institution 
he was a foundationist and gold medallist, in the same 
year as his brother was Dudgeon Medallist. The honours 
thus secured by the two brothers were won for the first time 
in the same year. Mr. Stronach then attended the Edinburgh 
University, where he took his M.A. degree. He was much 
interested in politics, and during Mr. Gladstone’s campaign in 
Midlothian, in collaboration with his friend the late Mr. G. R. 
Halkett, he prepared ‘‘ Gleanings from Gladstone’ and other 
political pamphlets. These had a large measure of popularity. 
He contributed both prose and verse to numerous magazines, 
and was Edinburgh corresponedent of several London and 
provincial newspapers; In July 1880 he was appointed Prin- 
cipal Assistant in the Advocates’ Library, and was for many 
years in charge of the business-room and reference-room. 
From his wide reading and extensive knowledge of the con- 
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tents of the Library he was well qualified to assist readers in 
Tesearch , and he was always willing to do so. Mr. Stronach 
leaves a widow, a son, and a daughter. 

The pages of BAaconIANA bear testimony to Mr. Stronach’s 
great ability as a controversialist. He espoused the Bacun 
authorship of the Shakespeare plays and poems many years 
ago and his contributions to the subject are marked by close 
reasoning, keen logic and a wide and accurate knowledre of 
the facts. Perhaps he was at his best in a criticism which he 
wrote an Sir Sydney Lee’s ‘“‘ Life of Shakespeare.” It first 
appeared in Baconiana, but was subsequently issued in the 
form of a pamphlet. The Society loses by his death one of its 
most efficient writers. 


$+ 
IN MEMORIAM. 


ConsTANCE Mary Port, b. 1833, d. 1915. 


Quod manet melius quam quod transit. 
PROMUS. 


The earth can have but earth which is his due ; 
My spirit is thine, the better part of me: 
So then thou hast but lost the dregs of life, 
my body being dead ; 
The worth of that is that which it contains, 
And that is this, and this with thee remains. 
SoNNET LxxIv. 


When from the dark and silent corridors of time Incom- 
parable Verulam ‘‘paces forth,” the world shall look with purged 
vision on the life and labours of one passed from our little 
here on to her larger There. 

Perhaps we have all stood a little near our leader, teacher, 
friend, Mrs. Henry Pott, to rightly focus our view. 

Privileged as we lovers of Francis Bacon have been to sun 
ourselves in the radius of her benignant, gracious personality 
and be fed, we babes in knowledge, from the well-spring of 
her wisdom (poured out with the selfless generosity of her 
Master Francis himself), we have scarcely till now realised 
the enormous debt we owe her. 
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Her loss brings home to us as nothing else could do the 
fact that we Baconians of to-day are the product ofher brilliant 
intellectuality, and of her sensitive, intuitive, and energising 
spirit. 3 

First and foremost, then, our late Leader Mrs. Henry Pott 
is nothing less than the Mater Mazna of the Bacon Society, 
and is to be venerated as its Foundress, though its immediate 
initiator was the late Dr. Zerffi. It was he who talking it 
over with her in 1883, together with a select committee of 
her personal friends, sent out in August, 1884, the preliminary 
circulars regarding the aims of the Society, which after the 
first Conversazione, held July 17, 1884, was soon on foot, 
with Mr. F. Fearon, Mrs. H. Pott’s brother, as Hon. Sec., 
and her husband as Treasurer. 

The Hon. Ignatius Donelly spoke at a meeting held atthe 
Westminster Town Hall, on his Cypher in 1888, and on April 
11th, 1893, the Editing Committee of Baconiana met for 
the first time at 81, Cornwall Gardens. Those who possess 
the precious early volumes of our organ may trace in many 
articles of varied subjects the versatile and learned pen of 
Mrs. Henry Pott. Indeed, at-first the entire matter for 
each number was practically provided by herself. 

No one realised more effectually than our leader that 
‘*Heaven doth with us as we with torches do, not light them for themselves,” 


and that 


“No man is lord of anything, though in and of him there be much Conese, 
till he communicate his part to others.” 


It were hard to find a more faithful disciple of her Master 
Francis than our elect lady, from dawn to sunset dauntless. 
The following lines express her fearlessness and courage as 
the two first do his. 

“I will strive with things impossible and get the better 
of them.” 

*‘T will find out Truth though it were hid indeed in the 
centre.” 

“‘T am a woman, when I think I must speak.” 

As a child in the schoolroom, if not in the nursery, Con- 
stance Fearon brought up in the laboratory to reverence both 
God’s Books, Nature, and Bible, by a learned, loving, lawyer 
father, saw a volume of Bacon on the table of a friend. The 
child, ripe for knowledge, opened it at the words: ‘‘ What 
is Truth ? said jesting Pilate and would notstay for an answer.” 
The impression lasted a life-time. It was her un-Pilate 
like staying, contemplative attitude towards it that made 
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her in after life so valuable a pioneer in the Mine of Truth. 
In the child’s extraordinary sympathy with the mind of 
Bacon, we trace the “ true beginning of her end.” One of 
the big works for which we owe her untold gratitude is the 
publication with Longman, in 1883, of the Promus, a MS. 
Note-Book of Francis Bacon, discovered by her inthe British 
Museum, and edited by her with a world of valuable notes, 
and a Fore-word by Dr. Abbott. 
On p. 476 is the line :— 


“The nature of everything is best considered in the seed,” 
while below stands this quotation from 2 Henry IV., placed 
there by the Editor :— 

“There is a history in all men’s lives . . . the which observed, a man may 
prophesy with a near aim of the main chance of things as yet not come to life, 
which, in their seeds and weak beginnings lies intreasured.” 

Unlike the usual sequence of literary studies, with Mrs. 
Henry Pott, Bacon came first, Shake-Speare second. 

It was not till Constance’s ‘“‘ own ideal knight who rever- 
enced his conscience as his king, and loved one only and 
who clave to her,’ had wooed and won her, and she was 
the wife of that ‘‘ very parfit gentil knight,” Mr. Henry Pott, 
of Wallington, Surrey, that she first learnt to know her 
Shake-Speare. 

As soon as she became the ardent student we knew her 
of the Plays and Sonnets, she awoke to the astounding fact 
that they echoed the philosophy, the heart, the very words, 
and more, the ‘‘ Soul of words, the Notions,” as the Novum 
Organum calls them, of Francis Bacon. From this seed 
sprang the conviction, matured as years went on, that there 
was but One Master Mind dominating the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. And to proving this her wide brow 
and facile pen were consecrated. When and how she found 
leisure for teaching and inspiring our Society as she did, for 
world-wide correspondence of the fullest kind, for all 
her deep and well-thought-out literary productions (the 
manual labour of which she kept in her own hands,) is incom- 
prehensible. Particularly when we consider her domestic 
life as mother of nine children, and her busy social and family 
circle. 

Her vitalising energy found new and fresh expression in 
The Ladies’ Guild of Francis Saint Alban, started by her in 
1905 to meet a real need, and of which she was President. 
Her eager desire for the spread of truth was cabined, cribbed, 
confined by the Society that ruled out discussion and revela- 
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tions concerning Free Masonry and Cyphers, which she thought 
in the interest of Bacon should receive encouragement, so 
the larger Society was ita weenonneay by a wheel within a 
wheel. 

A Guild of Women, who laid no fingers on lips, and told 
out all they knew. A report of its meetings and lectures, 
containing valuable additions from her pen, appeared from 
time to time. This organ flutters still under the title of 
“* Fly-Leaves.”’ 

The cryptic, esoteric side of our question has been also dealt 
within her wonderful book, Francis Bacon and His Secret Society, 
lately re-edited with additions, and containing a most com- 
prehensive view of his life and aims from the Rosicrucian side. 

Behind her in MSS. she has left a copious Dictionary dealing 
with every kind of subject connected with Francis Bacon. 
It runs into many volumes, and in the interest ofthat miracle 
of men should be published. Her love for children, and 
her sympathy with their thoughts and feelings is expressed 
in her child’s Romance of Philomir or Self’s the Man, and 
her little book, Quite a Gentleman, which was written 
long ago for her own boys, is still the delight of the modern 
Schoolmaster. Space forbids more details of a life and 
mind whose freshness and fragrance continued to its earthly 
close, and which so fully realised the beautiful thought of her 
Master Francis : 

** Above all believe it, the sweetest Canticle is Nunc Dimittis 
when a man hath obtained worthy ends and expectations.” 


ile seme tet Morrow Sayre Lt 6! e's: i 
A DISCIPLE. 


MRS. HENRY POTT. 


Os. May, 1915. 

““°’Twas not for what the World regards as Fame, 
Her Time and Talents lavishly she spent, 
Her’s was a loftier task, a worthier aim, 

On which her every energy was bent— 


The Realms of Myth to fearlessly assail 
Armed with the Principle “‘ Truth must prevail.” 


Misjudged, misunderstood, she yet pursued 

Unfalteringly, the path to Truth and Sight ; 

Strong in her faith, even with hope imbued 

That Truth would conquer, Faith be lost in Sight. 
* * * * 


Her day is done, but from beyond the Veil 


The message: comes—‘‘ Work on. Truth will 
prevail.” 


H. KENDRA BAKER. 
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